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“tacts in the Common Place Book would be very similar to the work before 
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Co Correspondents. 
gould there be any Turfman intown from Kentucky, who intends leaving this State 
er the 20th inst., to reach home in season to attend the Louisville races, he will oblige 
- racing men of his State by communicating witk us. 
J. H.T. can lay his hand wee this paper of July 18th, he will find that his wishes 
were promptly attended to, e were happy to oblige him. He has our best wishes for 
. speedy recovery of his health. 
C. L. could not procure sucha horse as he intimates in his letter under $600 or $800. 
id anything in his way offer, we wiil bear him in mind. 
Peleg’ is before us ; his wishes have been complied with, we believe, in full. 
We willendeavor to answer the letter of J. H. H. in regard to the dogs ina day or two 
ais entire satisfaction. The inquiries which we must make may require a little more 


|i we hear of a customer for G. W. D. we will let him know. 
4.8. A. is informed that the blocks have been sent to the West. Pray, Sir, do not for- 
»t the Duck Shooting article ; nothing could be more welcome, and we will insure it 
same honor that was conferred on its predecessors. 
Taere has been some delay in procuring the desired animal for J. S. Y., although we 
pposed the bargain concluded ; but all will immediately be arranged, and the “‘ critter ” 


“We have a goodly number of letters and communications waiting insertion. 


— 





THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES | 


FOR TIE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 12, 1840. 











The Latest Novel. 

We have just laid down James's last novel, ‘‘ Henry de Cerons,” published 

ihe Harpers of this city. For the scene of his story he has again chosen 

ice, and the wars ofthe Fronde. The work is by no means equal to many 

‘ceding ones from the same hand ; but the interest of the narrative is well 

rained and will repay perusal. It is written in the first person, and partakes 

e peculiar vividness of description and air of vraisemblance characteristic of 

jography. But the author is by no meansa master of the delicate art, 

, some novelists have possessed, of developing fully and modestly the char- 

his hero in the hero’s own words, without destroying the illusion which 

ec charm of this description of writing. To fill up his picture, he is obliged 

sort to awkward indirection, or to force the narrator to self-laudation, al- 
er otfensive. 

riginal and strong conception of character, Mr. James does not excel ; and 

uy de Cerons” is a poor specimen even of his power in this particular. 

git well conjecture that, although published so recently, this is, in fact, 

his earliest attempts at novel writing. His hero raises himself froma 

fdependance to wealth and rank by his good right arm; fortune is uni- 

propitious, and apparent calamities redound to his advantage beyond pro- 


‘ie leading design of the work may be to illustrate the great names which fill 
winals of the French Religious Wars. The leaders on both sides figure con- 
iously and familiarly in its pages. ‘* Feats of broil and battle” follow in 
nt succession, and the denouement is wrought out amidst the horrors of 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. But though ‘“ Henry de Cerons” may add 
to the reputation which its author has earned by works better conceived 
1.1 more maturely finished, yet we repeat that it is sufficiently interesting to 
/ him who seeks a temporary excitement in reading “ new novels,” for the 

ec usually bestowed on such employment. 

Tae second volume contains, in addition to Henry de Cerons, two short tales 
caled “ Eva St. Clair’ and “ Annie Deer.” Merry England in the days of 
Kung Stephen is the scene of the first, of which all that we can nov assert is, 

i it opens in forest glades, and that love isthetheme. “ Annie Deer” looks 

modern, but still “ love is the theme.” 





Kinne’s Law Compendium. 


Questions and Answerson Law. Alphabetically arranged, with references to the most 
approved authors. By Asa Kinne, New York: Published forthe Author. 1839. 


Te author has favored us with acopy of his work, which, we understand, is 
0! for sale—the editions being limited to a few copies for the use of the author 
acd his legal friends; the latter he has invited to suggest any additional notes 
aad alterations that in their discretion may be thought useful; with the view, 
probably, that a second edition may be presented to the public ina form entirely 

) his satisfaction. Some few years ago “ The Lawyer's Common Place Book” 
was got up in Boston—it was a blank-book, to which was prefixed a long cata- 
ogue of the various legal heads which would most naturally attract the regard 
o' a student. As he inserted notes and abstracts of cases, with reference to 
‘xelr authorities, he would minute the page opposite the appropriate head in the 
atalogue. The result of a continued course of reading, and thus entering ab- 


us, with this exception—that Mr. Kinne has arranged his compendium in the 
Sea of question and answer. As we approved of the Common Place Book, 
80 do we commend the arrangement ot the book before us. The questions are 
Pevtinently put, and the answers, in many instances, are remarkable for conden- 
sacon and terseness. 





The Stage; by Alfred Bunn. 
_ Lea & Buancuarp, of Philadelphia, have republished Bunn’s book, “ The 
‘age; both Before and Behind the Curtain.” The English edition was in 
“ree volumes, but the American is comprised in two. The work is very hand- 
somely re-printed. 

After the copious extracts we made from the book several weeks since, our 
‘calers need not much information as to the character of the work. It is a strong 
‘‘ndication of the author's management of the two great patent theatres of Eng- 
“4, and exposes various abuses which have crept into theatrical affairs within a 
‘“ years, and threaten the dewnfall of the drama. The writer is evidently a 
‘aan of the strongest prejudices, but he seems to us candid, and is certainly very 
~tewd. His book abounds in amusing anecdote, and if the public at large have 
“a the taste for this deseription of writing, which prevails in this city, a large 
“ition of the work will be sold. 

The book may be found at the bookstore of Witxy & Putnam, No. 161 
Broadway, New York. 





to give it a careful and thorough perusal, as it usually happens that something 
more agreeable can readily be commanded, if one has leisure for reading. The 
Knickerbocker for September, however, fell in our way accidentally the other 
evening and we read four of its articles. ‘They are all very interesting, and are 
quite sufficient to stamp that number of the magazine as an excellent one. 

The first article details the oft-repeated story of the treason of Arnold and 
the fate of Maj. André. Though the theme is hackyied, yet the writer has 
invested it with singular interest by the manner in which he has treated the sub- 
ject. Our praise is confined to the substance of the article and not to the style 
of the author; for either he writes this paper hastily, or ke is unworthily imac- 
curate and inelegant in his style. 

The next paper we recal, consists of ‘ Recollection of the Land Fever,” or 
mania for speculation, which prevailed in 1836.. Itis the best article in the ma- 
gazine, and the Editor should not allow the authoress to lay aside her pen. The 
sietch of “the Fever” is exceedingly graphic, and is marked bv the same 
strong sense which the authoress displayed in her first work—“ A New Home.” 

A “ Letter to Critics on the Art of Painting,” is the next article which we 
have read ; it is short, but is caustic upon the penny-a-liners and in the best taste 
throughout. The fourth and last article is Wasnineron Irvine's “ Ralph 
Ringwood ”—not in the usual vein of the author, but a sketch very characteris- 
tic of early Kentucky life, and which one woul] never weary of reading. 

There may be a score of good papers besides these in the number, but it is 
usual to call an English magazine an “ excellent one,’ when it furnishes two or 
three articles a month worth copying. The September number of the Knicker- 
bocker certainly has four such, and we therefore have no hesitation in commend- 
ing it as an excellent magazine, creditable to American periodical hterature, and 
which should receive ample support. 








Phebe Fitzfoodle, or the Fatal Fracas, 





BY ONE WHO WITNESSED IT. 





¢e every region near 

Seemed all one mutual cry. Inever heard 

So musical a discord, such sweet thunder ” 

Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


I was never more puzzled in my life than while pondering on the question, 
what title should be given to this true narrative. “ The Greenwich Street Se- 











renaders ” would have been appropriate, and as good a title as that, perhaps, 
which I have chosen. While cogitating upon the matter, I happened to hear of 
the true name of my heroine, and incontinently determined that that should be | 
my head-piece. This determination was forthwith followed by another, superin- 
duced by a casual glance at a late Vicksburg paper, in which | saw a para- | 
graph headed “ Fatal Fracas.”” What a capital pendant for Pheebe Fitzfoodle! | 
thought J, and forthwith adopted it as such. 

Now, having ‘“ read my title clear,” as Dr. Watts says,—and it is not every | 
one who can trace his heraldic bearings so distinctly,—I will go on with my 
story. 

Phoebe Fitzfoodle lives opposite my lodgings, and I therefore speak experi- 
mentally when I assure you that she is a very nice young persun, a very nice 
young person indeed. She is about two and-twenty vears of age, stands full six | 


feet, long measure, upon her own feet, which, for the matter of that, may be 
called long measure too. She has a face of the generic order plena-luna, and | 


lungs of the species Beanergetica, whence, at times, she is by sensitive and ner- 

vous neighbors denominated a most energetic bore: but this is a malicious mis- 

translation of the term. Science should not thus be trifled with. Phoebe “ helps» 

my vis-a-vis, and labors exemplarily in her vocation. She does, indeed! There | 
never was any lady in her situation more devoted to every branch of her call- | 
ing. Call and see me, and you will have audible proof that &describe Miss 
Fitzfoodle accurately. J have never been able to ascertain the color of Pheebe’s | 
eyes, although I have even gone so far as to undertake several telescope explo- | 
rations of those luminaries. The objects were too distant, and my glass is ra- 

ther fitted for the sall/é of a theatre than for the investigation of ocular problems | 
across a sunny street. She has eyes, however ; this fact I know, never having 
seen them; for Phabe is often looking out at window, and I would like to have 
any sceptic tell me how she can «lo this so much, and to her so great apparent | 
satisfaction and delight, if she have no eyes! ‘ Aye! tell me that, and | 
unyoke !” | 

Pheebe’s taste in dress is unimpeachable in the main. Her morning attire is 
a kirtle of sad-colored chintz, from the looms of Lowell, Massachusetts. Upon | 
this point I amclear. I have had time and opportunity to ascertain the fact to my | 
perfectly assured conviction. Itis of a fabric that is durable, and a colorthat ren- 
ders it a most ridiculous piece of supererogation to think of subjecting it to the 
wear and the tear of lavation. This valuable upper garment is worn low, loose, and 
alone by Phebe, and as she flits across the periscope of my inter- Venetian observa- 
tions, ‘on household cares intent,” the effect of all three of these peculiarities often 
strikes me as being somewhat more conformable with individual comfort than 
with those generally received notions of etiquette in matters of dress, to which 
the world doubtless owes the proprieties as well as the luxuries of attire. Phoebe 
has a fine bust, however, and as she takes no pains to conceal the fact, it may 
as well be known. Her ample shoulders would be unexceptionable, had not 
their owner probably indulged somewhat too fondly in rambling bareheaded among 
the turfy plains of her native isle of the ocean, exposed to the sportive airs of 
heaven, and the fervid kisses of the sun, which are too apt to leave the proofs 
of their daring wantonness behind them. In plainer terms, and in diction less 
poetical, Phoebe Fitzfoodle is frightfully freckled. But that is a trifle. 

During her matin exercises, my heroine wears upon her head a coif, the fabric 
of which is cotton, and the style of which is in tolerably close imitation of the 
East Indian bandannah. This is a precautionary article of Phebe’s attire, I 
opine, and is worn to protect her sunny hair from those volant, dusty, and plumy 
particles, which are set in motion by the peculiar ministrations of her mor nngs. 
{ had occasion to chide most severely a volatile friend of mine a few days since, 
for venturing a most irreverent jest upon Miss Fitzfoodle’s hair. He would 
know why my heroine was like a platoon of light infantry! I gave it up. I 
always, (like Mr. William Black’s feline favorite,) I always “give it up!» 
Whereupon the propounder remarked, with achuckle, that I would not for much 
money have had Pheebe hear, “ because she carries firc-locks !” This is a gross 
libel on that worthy “help,” her auburn ringlets. 

In the afternoon Febe, as the family call her, is quite another guise sort of a 
person. She is Miss F. then, and no mistake. I will not undertake to describe 
her post-prandian “bravery.” Suffice it to say, that she is like the flowers of the 
field, during those luxurious hours. She toils not, neither does she spin, (save a 
little street-yarn, now and then ;) and yet Solomon, in all his glory, was not ar- 
rayed like Phebe! 

The day spent, our “help ” retires to her repose in the upper story of the op- 
posite mansion. The light in the dormer window is always extinguished in two 





The Knickerbocker.—It ig not often that we take up an American Magazine | 





minutes and thirty-three seconds from the time it is first discernible ible there. Ye 


& 


facctious friend, just chidingly alluded to, will have it that Phaebe goes to bed by a 
loco-foco match, instead of a candle. The inference is a nice one, and sanc- 
tioned by a plausible postulate, but I cannot see that much good can possibly 
arise from this discussion, inasmuch as nobody that I know of doubts that Miss 
Fitzfoodle does really go to bed at about ten o’clock every night. 

It was upon one of these nights that the incidents of my story occurred. In 
order to bring about the denouement gracefully, 1 must seemingly digress for a few 
paragraphs, if the indulgent reader pleases. 

The street cries of New York are sworum gencrorum (roar ’em ?) They are 
like the street cries of no other city in the known world. In London, they are 
musical and expressive. AJ] who hear them know what they mean, and illus- 
trate the utility of them by the freedom with which the response of the ready 
purchaser follows the utterance of each. In our own country, Philadelphia may 
be mentioned as keeping its street cries within the bounds of common decency, 
while Boston, if I err not grossly, has by city statute prohibited such disturb- 
ances of the general peace altogether. But what horrible death shriek, what 
eldrich ululation, what savage howl, what bestial yell, can match with the cries 
of New York! Shakspeare has adopted the language of venery, and applies 
the word “cry,” as betokening a pack of hounds in the chase, to players, as in 
Hamlet, and to mobbish curs, as in Coriolanus. Following this precedent, we 
may apply the same generic term to some thousands of perambulating nuisances, 
who are daily and nightly making all our time hideous, in this city, by their va- 
ried yet never ceasing clamors. The cry of criers with which Greenwich street 
is constantly infested is absolutely intolerable. No nuisance more so, among all 
the many which abound around us. If the wretches would but articulate what 
they have to sell, or what they want to buy, or what they want to find, or what 
they would have people understand is about to take place, there would be some 
alleviation of the horrible evil they are every moment inflicting upon us. But 
it is a singular fact that, except in comparative degrees of horror, they are all 
alike. You hear a screaming Amazon passing your open window, and yelling, 
“ Ar—r—r—ts yough cr—w—w—dquirk !” the last word, if word it can be 
called, coming off from the highest note in her gamut, while all the rest had 
been a harsh hoarse grumble in her throat. This woman has radishes to sell! 
Mingling with her scream, a charcoal man driving a tumble-down cart, calls out 
at the top of his voice precisely what a negro coming the other way, with 
wheat-straw to sell, is vociferating in the very same key. Thencome the news- 
paper boys, (noisy pack !) and the blackberry girls, with two notes in their crack- 


_ ed voices, and that sable son of a—stentor, whose nightly howls indicate that 


he has “* ise—tees—tees—ees—ces—es—s” to sell; which means, after all, not 


| oysters but ice-cream! I broke that fellow’s head with an old boot three weeks 


ago, and now he leaves off crying three blocks below, resuming that delightful 
occupation as many squares above my well remembered window. 

Those sinall pests who call “ matches” are among the most annoying of the 
crying fraternity in our street. ‘They are generally stunted, undergrown, gnarly 
little abortions, and as they go yelling along, dispensing their brimstone and sul- 
phur, they irresistibly impress me with the conviction that they are but so many 
emissaries from Satan himself. Who else can possibly make such myriads of 
matches! Where else can such vast quantities of brimstone come from? 
Whence can such grotesque specimens of the genus homo, as these traffickers 
are, emanate! Istick to my theory ! 

But oh! the milkman! and the milkman especially on a Sunday! And the 
milkman on a Sunday, when my next neighbor has gone to church with all the 
family! ‘That yelp is horrible when oncé inflicted; but on these occasions its 
protracted and repeated torments are more than flesh can bear. I never felt like 
committing suicide until I found myself on its verge, under this harrowing grief. 


_I ran to my chamber, shut the doors and windows, and buried my head beneath 


my pillow, at the risk of suffocation, to shut out the devilish din. But still I 


‘heard it, each time longer and louder than before, as thus :— 
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It was maddening! I ran down stairs, into the street, and stopped not until I 
had left the milk-fiend far behind, But still he comes, and still despairing, I en- 















































‘dure! Is there no relief? 


By way of giving variety to our street entertainments, a posse of soap-locks, 
reeling homeward froin the Battery and the delightful resorts of conviviality upon 
its borders, occasionally treat us to most delicious serenades as they pass. A few 
nights ago I was aroused from my slumbers by a concatenation of sweet sounds» 
that seemed to emanate from the porch of my neighbor vis-a-vis. Going to the 
window, I observed that Phoebe was in the same category with myself. She, too, 
had been roused from her innocent dreams by the same nocturnal caterers for the 
amusement of our neighborhood. The strains that were gushing from the lips 
of our entertainers were worthy of a Catalani—but it must have been when that 
divine singer was in the last stages of the influenza. In very sooth, they were 
strains such as hyenas might emit from the depths of a catacomb, while feasting 
onthe dead. I would not be guilty of a catachresis, and yet I am impelled to 
say (somewhat skilled, as I profess to be, in the science of catacoustics) that the 
serenade was like what might have been expected from a choir composed of rep- 
resentatives from every one of the species into which the genus fe/is is divisible, 
with acatamountas head chorister. Availing myself ofa pause (not paws) in the 
chorus, I made bold’to catechise the disturbers of the peace as to their reasons for 
treating a quiet and innocent vicinity thus '— When they intended to disperse ‘— 
and the like. The only reply was a paving-stone thrown in at my window with the 
precision of a catapult. This was followed by another concerted piece from 
the choir, during which I observed Phoebe leave the dormer window on the op 
posite roof. The newly awakened strain had not proceeded far, ere that clever 
creature returned, however, and taking advantage of her elevated position, pro- 
ceeded forthwith to send a cataract of water upon the heads of the perfurmers 
who were “making night hideous,” on her master’s stoop. The aim was well 
taken, Pheebe had provided an abundant supply of water, and to remain where 
they were was a thing not to be thought of, unless they were fond of catarrh. 
Their catch being thus rudely drowned, the catastroyhe soon followed. A 
shower of stones was directed at the yet open window, where Phebe still stood 
pitching pitchers-full of water at the catamarans; but none of them reached 
her. While the vocalists were about settling themselves on my side of the 
street for the performance of a few more of their experiments in cataphonics, a 
couple of honest watchmen, who had been reposing in a moon-lighted alley hard 
by, came up and took the offenders into custody, after which, the neighborhood 
enjoyed uninterrupted quiet until the morning papers were issued. 

Since that ae night there has existed a fond, yet tacit sympathy be- 
tween Miss Fitzfoodle and myself. We evidently regard each other as at least 


cater -cousins! 
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: fror sleep which suce sded.my last adventure, 

ficulty in remembering where I was, or how I had come there. 
From my narrow berth I looked out upon the now empty cabin, and, at length, 
some misty and confused sense of my situation crept slowly overme. I opened 












“the little shutter beside me, and looked out. The bold headlands of the southern 


coast were ing, in sullen and ‘dark masses, about a couple of miles distant, 
and I perceived that we were going fast through the water, which was beauti- 
fully calm and still. I now looked at my watch ; it was past eight o'clock ; 
and, as it must evidently be evening froin the appearance of the sky, | felt that | 
had slept soundly for about twelve hours. 

In: the hurry of departure, the cabin had not been set to rights, and there lay 
every species of lumber and luggage in all imaginable confusion. Trunks, gun- 
cases, baskets of egg umbrellas, hampers of sea-store, cloaks, foraging caps, 
maps, and sword-belts, were scattered on every side—while the débris of a din- 
ner, not over remarkable for its propriety in table equipage, added to the ludic- 
rous effect. The heavy tramp of a foot overhead denoted the step of some one 
taking his shert walk of exercise ; while the rough voice of the skipper, as he 
gave the word to “ Go about,” all convinced me that we were at last under way, 
and off to “the wars.” 

The confusion our last evening on shore produced in my brain was such, that 
every effort I made to remember any thing about it only increased my difficulty, 
and { felt myself in a web so tangled and inextricable, that all endeavor to es- 
cape free was impossible. Sometimes I thought that [ had really married Ma- 
tilda Dalrymple—then, [ supposed that the father had called me out and wound- 
ed me in a duel; and, finally, I had some confused notion about a quarrel with 
Sparks, but what for, when, and how it ended, I knew not. How tremendously 
tipsy I must have been, was the only conclusion I could craw from all these 
conflicting doubts ; and, after ali, it was the only thing like fact that beamed 
upon my mind. How I had come on board and reached my berth was a matter 
I reserved for future inquiry ; resolving, that about the real history of my last 
night on shore I should ask no questions, if others were equally disposed to let 
it pass in silence. 

next began to wonder if Mike had looked after al! my luggage, trunks, &c., 
and whether he himself had been forgotten in our hasty departure. About this lat- 
ter point I was uot destined for much doubt ; for a well-known voice from the foot 
of the companion ladder at once proclaimed my faithful follower, and evidenced 
his feelings at his departure from his home and country. 

Mr. Free was, at the time I mention, gathered up like a ball opposite a small, 
low window that looked upon the bluff headlands now fast becoming dim and 
misty as the night approached. He was apparently in low spirits, and hummed 
in a species of low, droning voice, the following ballad, at the end of each verse 
of which came an Irish chorus, which to the erudite in such matters will sug- 
gest the air of “Middirederoo :"— 


MICKEY FREE’S LAMENT. 
“Then, fare ye well, ould Erin dear ; 
Te part—my heart does ache well. 
From Carrickfergus to Cape Clear, 
I'll never see your equal. 
And, though to foreign parts we’re bound, 
Where cannibals may ate us, 
We'll ne'er forget the holy ground 
4 Of poteen a toes. " 
Meddirederoo, aroo, aroo, &c. 
“When good St. Patrick banished frogs, 
And re them from his garment, 
He never thought we'd go abroad, 
To live upon such varmint ; 
Nor quit the land where whiskey grew, 
To wear King George’s button, 
Take vinegar for mountain dew, 
And toads for mountain mutton, 
Meddiredergg, aroo, aroo,” &c. 


“T say, Mike, stop that confounded keen, and tell me where are we.” 

“‘ Off the ould head of Kinsale, sir.” 

“Where is Captain Power ?” re 

“Smoking a cigar on deck with the captain, sir.” 

“ And Mr. Sparks?” 

“Mighty sick in his own state room. Oh! but it’s himself has enough of 
glory—bad luck to it—by this time; he’d make your heart break to look at 
hin.” 

“« Who have you got on board besides ?” 

“« The adjutant’s here, sir, and an ould gentleman they call the major.” 

‘Not Major Dalrymple,” said I, starting up with terror at the thought, “ eh, 
Mike !” 

‘No, sir, another major, his name Mulroon, or Mundoon, or something like 
that.” 

‘Monsoon, you son of a eee potatoe,” cried out a surly, gruff voice from 
a berth opposite, “Monsoon. Who's at the other side!” 

“Mr. O'Malley, 14th,” said I, by way of introduction. _ 

‘* My service to you, then,” said the voice ; ‘ going to join your regiment !” 

“Yes, and you—are you bound on a similar errand !” 

«« No, heaven be praised! I’m attached to the commissariat, and only going 
to Lisbon. Have you had any dinner?” 

‘«* Not a morsel, have you?” 

‘« No more than yourself; but I always lie by for three or four days this way, 
till I get used to the confounded rocking and pitching; and, with a little grog 
and some sleep, get over the time gaily oonnee- Steward, another tumbler like 
the last: there—very good—that will do. Your good health, Mr. , what 
was it you said !” 

“«O’Malley.” 

“« 0’Malley—your good health—good night ;” and so endéd our brief colloquy, 
and, in a few minutes more, a very decisive snore pronounced my friend to be 
fulfilling his precept for killing the hours. 

I now i the effort to emancipate myself from my crib, and at last succeed- 
éd in getting on the fluor, where, after one chassez at a small looking-glass op- 
posite, followed by a very impetuous rush at a little brass stove, in which I was 
interrupted by a trunk, and laid prostrate, I finally got my clothes on, and made 
my way to the deck. Little attuned as was my mind at the moment to admire 
anything like scenery, it was impossible to be unmoved by the magnificent pros- 
pect before me. It was a beautiful evening in summer; the sun had set above 
an hour before, leaving behind him in the west one vast arch of rich and bur- 
nished gold, stretching along the whole horizon, .and tipping all the summits of 
the heavy rolling sea, as it rolled on, unbroken by foam or ripple, in vast moving 
mountains from the far coast of Labrador. We were already in blue water, 
though the bald cliffs that were to form our departing point were but a few miles 
to leeward. “There lay the lofty bluff of Old Kinsale, whose crest, overhanging, 
peered from a summit of some hundred feet into the deep water that swept its 
yocky base; many a tangled lichen and straggling bough trailing in the flood 
beneath. Here and there, upon the coast, a twinkling gleam proclaimed the hut 
of the fisherman, whose swift hookers had more than once shot by us, and disap- 
peared ina moment. The wind, which began to fall at sunset, freshened as the 
moon rose, and the good ship, bending to the breeze, lay gently over, and rushed 
through the waters with a sound of gladness. I was alone upon the deck ; 
Power and the captain, whom I expected to have found, had disappeared some- 
how, and I was, after all, not sorry to be left to my own reflections uninter- 





rupted. 

My thoughts turned once more to my home—to my first, my best, earliest 
friend, whose hearth I had rendered lonely and desolate, and my heart sunk 
within me as remembered it. How deeply I reproached myself foi the selfish 
impetuosity with which [ had ever followed any rising fancy—any new and sud- 
den desire, and never thought of him whose every hope was in, whose every 
wish was for, me. Alas, alas! my poor uncle! how gladly would [ resign 
every prospect my soldier's life may hold out, with all its glittering promise, and 
all the flattery of success, to be onee mure beside you ; to feel your warm and 
manly grasp ; to see your smile ; to hear your voice ; to be again where all our 
best feelings are born and nurtured, our cares assuaged, our joys more joyed in, 
and our griefs more wept—at home! These very words have more music to 
my ears, than all the sohteet strains that ever syren sung. They bring us back 
to all we have loved, by ties that are never felt but through such simple associa- 
tions, and in the earlier memeries:called up. Our childish feelings come back 
once more to visit us, like better spirits, as we walk amid the dreary desolation 
that years of care and -have spread around us. : 

Vretched must he be who ne’er has felt such bliss ; and thrice happy he who, 
fecling it, knows that stifl there lives for him that same early Riotiet with all its 
loved inmates, its every dear and devoted object waiting his coming, and longing 
for his approach ibeitd Ww <Tii eer : eey 

‘ste ing at the bold line of coast now gra- 
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farther out to war? time in my reflections, that T| 

scr heard the voices which now suddenly burst upon my ears quite close be- 

: Phen I turned, and saw for the first time that, at the end of the quarter- 
eck, stood what Ws called a rounc-house, or small cabin, {gcm wiuch the sounds 
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ist Wi th y late reverie need not be conceived. There 
» Tound- » jolly ng little tar, mixing a bowl of 
ch sat my friend Power, the adjutant, and a tall, meagre- 
onee met in Cork, and heard that he was the doctor 
: ent. or three black bottles, a paper of cigars, and 
dle, were all the table equipage ; but, certainly, the party seemed 
spirits and fun, to judge from the hearty bursts of ashing that 
tmoment pealed forth, and shook the little building that held them. Power, 
; with seemed to be taking the lead, and was evidently amusing 
himself with the peculiarities of his companions. 

Poe, adjutant, fill B. ; here's to the pag ne og befure us ; we at least have 
nothing but pleasure in the anticipation; no lovely wife behind ; no charmi 
babes to fret, and be fretted for, eh” ’ “ 

** Vara true,” said the doctor, who was mated with a tartar ; “ ye maun hae 
less regrets at leavin’ hame ; but a married man is no entirely denied his ain 
consolations.” 

“ Good sense in that,” said the skipper; “a wide berth and plenty of sea room 
are not bad things now and then.” 

‘Is that your experience also?” said Power, with a knowing look. ‘“ Come, 
come, adjutant, we're not so ill off, yousee; bot, by Jove, I can’t imagine how 
it is a man ever comes to thirty without having at least one wife, without count- 
ing his colonial possessions, of course.” 

Yes,” said the adjutant, with a sigh, as he drained his glass to the bottom. 
‘Tt is devilish strange—woman, ait woman !” here he filled and drank again, 
as though he had been proposing a toast for his own peculiar drinking. 

“I say, now,” resumed Power, catching at once that there was something 
working in his mind ; “I say now, how happened it that you, a right good-look- 
ing, soldier-like fellow, that always made his way among the fair ones, with that 
confounded roguish eye and slippery tongue, how the deuce did it come to pass 
that you never married!” 

‘ve been more than once on the verge of it,” said the adjutant, smiling 
blindly at the flattery. 

“ And nae bad notion yours just to stay there,” said the doctor, with a very 
peculiar contortion of countenance. 

* No pleasing you, no contenting a fellow like you,” said Power, returning 
to the charge ; “that’s the thing; you get a certain ascendancy ; you have a kind 
of success, as the French say, téte montée, and you think no woman rich enough, 
or good-looking enough, or high enough.” 

**No, by Jove, you’re wrong,” said the adjutant, swallowing the bait, hook 
and all, “‘ quite wrong there ; for, somehow, all my life, I wasdecidedly suscep- 
tible, not that I cared much for your blushing sixteen or budding beauties in 
white musilin, fresh from a back board and a governess; no, my taste inclined 
rather to the more sober charms of two or three and thirty, the embonpoint, a 
good foot and ancle, a sensible breadth about the shoulders” 

“‘ Somewhat Dutch-like, I take it,” said the skipper, puffing out a volume of 
smoke, “‘a little bluff in the bows, and great stowage, eh!” 

“You leaned then towards the widows,” said Power. 

“ Exactly : I confess, a widow always was my weakness. There was some- 
thing I ever liked in the notion of a woman who had got over all the awkward 
girlishness of early years, and had that self-possession which habit and knowledge 
of the world confer, and knew esough of herself to understand what she really 
wished and where she would really go.” 

“Like the trade winds,” puffed the skipper. 

“Then, as regards fortune, they have adecided superiority over the spinster 
class. I defy any man breathing—let him be half police magistrate, half chan- 
cellor—to find out the figure of a young lady’s dower. On your first introduc- 
tion to the house, some kind friend whispers, ‘ Go it, old boy ; forty thousand, 
not a penny less ;’ a few weeks later, as the siege progresses, a maiden aunt, 
disposed to puffing, comes down to twenty ; this diminishes again one half, but 
then ‘ the money is in bank-stock, hard three-and-a-half.’ You go little farther, 
and, as you sit oneday over your wine with papa, he suddenly promulgates the 
fact, that his daughter has five thousand pounds, two of which turn out to be in 
Mexican bonds, and three in an Irish mortgage.”’ 

“ Happy for you,” interrupted Power, “that it be not in Galway, where a 
proposal to foreclose would be the signal for your being called out, and shot 
without benefit of clergy.” 

“* Bad luck to it, for Galway,” said the adjutant. “I was nearly taken in there 
once to marry a girl that her brother-in-law swore had eight hundred a year, 
and it came out afterwards that so she had, but it was for one year only ; and he 
challenged me for doubting his word too.” 

“There's an old formula for finding out an Irish fortune,” says Power, ‘‘ worth 
all the algebra they ever taught in Trinity. Take the half of the assumed sum, 
and divide it by three, the quotient will be a flattering representative of the 
figure sought for.” 

“* Not in the north,” said the adjutant, firmly, “ not in the north, Power; they 
are all well off there. There’s a race of canny, thrifty, half Scotch niggers— 
your pardon, doctor, they are all Irish—linen-weaving, Presbyterian, yarn-fac- 
toring, long-nosed, hard-drinking fellows, that lay by rather a snug thing now 
and then. Do you know, I was very neat it once in the north. I’ve half a 
mind to tell you the story ; tho’, perhaps, you'll laugh at me.” 


The whole party at once protested that nothing could induce them to deviate 
so widely from the line of propriety, and the skipper having mixed a fresh bowl, 
and filled all the glasses round, the cigars were lighted, and the adjutant 
began :— 

CHAPTER XXIX.—THE ADJUTANT'S STORY.—LIFE IN DERRY. 


** Tt is now about eight, may be ten years, since, that. we were ordered to 
march from Belfast, and take up our quarters in Londonderry. We had not 
been more thaf a few weeks altogether in Ulster, when the order came ; and, 
as we had boen, for the preceding two years, doing duty in the south and west, 
we concluded that the island was tolerably the same in all parts. We opened 
our campaign in the maiden city, exactly as we had been doing with ‘unparal- 
leled success’ in Cashel, Fermoy, Tuam, &c., that isto say, we announced gar- 
rison balls, and private theatricals ; offered a cup to be run for in steeple chase ; 
turned out a four-in-hand drag, with mottled greys ; and brought over two deal 
beats to challenge the north.” 

“* The 18th found the place stupid,’ said we. 

“To be sure they did; slow fellows, like them, must find any place stupid. 
No dinners ; but they gave none. No fun; but they had none in themselves. 
In fact, wé knew better: we understood how the thing was to be done, and 
resolved that, as a mine of rich ore lay unworked, it was reserved for us to pro- 
duce the shining metal that others, less discerning, had failed to discover. Lattle 
we knew of the matter; never was there a blunder like ours. Were you ever 
in Derry?” 

“« Never,” said the three listeners. 

“Well, then, let me inform you, that the place has its own peculiar features. 
In the first place, all the large towns in the south and west have, besides the 
country neighbourhood that surrounds them, a certain sprinkling of gentlefolk, 
who, though with small fortunes and not much usage of the world, are still a great 
accession to society, and make up the blank which, even in the most thickly- 
peopled country, would be sadly felt without them. Now, in Derry, there is 
none of this. After the great guns, and, per Baccho, what great guns are they ! 
You have nothing but the men engaged in commerce ; sharp, clever, shrewd, 
well-informed fellows ; they are deep in flaxseed, cunning in molasses, ani not to 
be excelled in all that pertains to coffee, sassafras, cinnamon, gum, eakum, and 
elephants’ teeth. The place is arich one, and the spirit of commerce is felt 
throughout it. Nothing is cared for, nothing is talked of, nothing alluded to,that 
does not bear this ; and, in fact, if you haven’t a venture in Smyrna figs, 
Memel timber; Dateh dolls, or some such commodity, you are absolutely nothing, 
and might as well be at a ball with a cork leg, or ge deaf to the opera. 


** Now, when I’ve told thus much, I leave you to guess what impression our 
triumphal entry into the city produced. Instead of the admiring crowds that 
awaited us elsewhere, as we marched gaily into quarters, here we saw nothing 
but grave, sober-loeking, and, I confess it, intelligent-looking faces, that scruti- 
nized our appearance closely enough, but evidently with no great approval, and 
léss enthusiasm. The men passed on hurriedly to the coasting bonees and the 
wharfs ; the women, with almost as little interest, peeped at us from the windows, 
and walked away again. Oh! how we wished for Galway—glorious Galway, 
that pa of the infantry, that lies west of the Shannon. Little we knew, as 
we ordered the band, in lively anticipation of the gaieties before us, to strike up 
i ag first set,’ that, to the ears of the fair listeners in Ship Quay-strect, the 
ramble of a sugar hogshead, or the crank, crank of a weighing crane were more 
delightful music.” 

“By Jove,” interrupted Power, “ you are quite right. Women are strongly 
imitative in their tastes. The lovely Italian, whose very costume is a natural 
following of a Raphael, is no more like the pretty Liverpool damsel, than Genoa 
is to Glasnevin ; and yet, what the deuce have they, dear souls, with their feet 
upon a soft carpet, and their eyes upon the of Scott or Byron, to do with 
all the cotton or dimity that ever was printed. But let us not repine: that very 
plastic character is our ¢ ing. 




















4 Pm mot sov8t it always exists,” said the doctor, dubiously, as though 
his own experience pointed otherwise. vA ae 
“W ” said the skipper, who evidently disliked the digression thus 
. terru .' s « t r 


, looking tight and left at the pretty faces—and there 
were plenty of them too—that a momentary curiosity drewto the windows ; but, 
although we smiled, and ogled, and leered, as ‘only a newly arrived regiment can 
smile, ogle, or leer, by all that’s provoking, we might as well have wasted our 
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. Disappointed, as we undoubtedly felt, at the little enthusiam tha 
entrée, we still resolved to persist in our original plan, and, 
following morning, announced our intention of giving amateur theatricals. “‘T; 
mayor, who A upon our colonel, was the first to learn this and recejy 1 
information with pretty much the same kind of look as the Archbisho of - ed the 
bury might be supposed to assume, if requested by a friend to ride forth Derby 
The incredulous expression of the poor man’s face, as he turned from oop pe 
to the other, evidently canvassing in his mind, whether we might not ce of us 
special dispensation of Providence, be all insane, I shall never forget. _ 

“His visit was a very short one; whether concluding that we were hot quit 
a company, or whether our notification was too mech for his nerves, | ee 

“We were not to be balked, however: our plans for gaiety, long planned and 
conned over, were soon announced in all form, and, though we made efforts .\ 
most superhuman in the cause, our plays were performed te empty feereng al. 
balls were unattended, our picnic invitations politely declined, end, in a word .4 
our advances treated with a cold and chilling politeness that plainly said, « Well 
none of you. : 

“‘ Each day brought some new discomfiture, and, as we met at mess, instead of 
having, as heretofore, some prospect of pleasure and amusement to chat ove — 
was only to talk gloomily over our miserable failures, and lament the akg 
ters that our fates had doomed us to. 

‘‘ Some months wore on in this fashion, and at length—what will not time lo? 

ao 
—we began, by degrees, to forget our woes. Some of us took to late hours and 
brandy and water; others got sentimental, and wrote journals, and novels aad 
peetry; some few made acquaintances among the townspeople, and cut in " , 
quiet rubber to pass the evening, while another detachment, among which | 
was, got up a little love affair to while away the tedious hours and cheat the 
sun 

“T have already said something of my taste in beauty ; now, Mrs. Boggs wo 
exactly the style of womanI fancied. She was a widow; she had block evee__ 
not your jet black sparkling, Dutch-doll eyes, that roll about and tremble. ju: 
mean nothing—no ; her’s had a soft, subdued, downcast, pensive look about 
ih and were fully as melting a pair of orbs as any blue eyes you ever looked 
at. 

“Then, she had a short upper lip, and sweet teeth ; by Jove they were pearls ' 
and she showed them, too, pretty often. Her figure was well-rounded, plump 
and what the French call nette. To complete all, her instep and ancle were un. 
exceptionable ; and, lastly, her jointure was seven hundred pounds per annum 
with a trifle of eight thousand more, that the late lamented Boggs bequeathed. 
when, after four months of uninterrupted bliss, he left Derry for another world. 

‘“* When chance first threw me in the way of the fair widow, some casual coin. 
cidence of opinion happened to raise me in her estimation, and | soon afterwards 
received an invitation to a small evening party at her house, to which I alone of 
the regiment was asked. 

“T shall not weary you with the details of my intimacy ; it is enouvh that T 
tell you I fell desperately in love. I began by visiting twice or thrice a-week,and 
in less than two months, spent every morning at her house, and rarely le(t it till 
the ‘1oast beef’ announced mess. ; 

‘**T soon discovered the widow's cue; she was serious. Now, I had con’ucted 
all manner of flirtations in my previous life ; timid young ladies, manly young |a- 
dies, musical, artistical, poetical, and hysterical. Bless you, I knew them all by 
heart; but never before had I to deal with a serious one, and a widow to boo’. 
The case was a tryingome. For some weeks, it was all very up-hill work ; all 
the red-hot shot of warm affection I used to pour in, on other occasions, was of 
nouse here. The language of love, in which I was no mean proficient, availed 
me not. Compliments and flattery, those rare skirmishers before the engage- 
ment, were denied me; and I verily think that a tender squeeze of the hand would 
have cost me my dismissal. 

* « How very slow all this,’ thought J, as, at the end of two months’ seize, I 
still found myself seated in the trenches, and not a single breach in the fortress ; 
‘but, to be sure, it’s the way they have in the north, and one must be patient.’ 

** While thus T was in no very sanguine frame of mind as to my prospects, in 
reality my progress was very considerable, having become a member of Mr. 
M‘Phun's congregation. I was gradually rising in the estimation of the widow 
and her friends, whom my constant attendance at meeting and my very serious 
demeanour had so far impressed, that very grave deliberation was held whether I 
should not be made an elder at the next brevet. 

“If the Widow Boggs had not been a very lovely and wealthy widow—had 
she not possessed the eyes, lips, hips, ancles, and jointure aforesaid, | honestly 
avow that not the charms of that sweet man Mr. M*Phun’s eloquence, nor even 
the flattering distinction in store for me, would have induced me to prolong my 
suit. However, I was not going to despair when in sight of land. The wicow 
was evidently softened ; a little time longer, andthe most scrupulous moralist, 
the most rigid advocate for employing time wisely, could not have objected to 
my daily system of courtship. It was none of your sighing, dying, ogling, and- 
squeezing, waist-pressing, oath-swearing, everlasting-adoring affairs, with an in- 
terchange of rings and lockets; nota bit of it. It was confoundedly like a con- 
troversial meeting at the Rotunde, and I myself had a far greater resemblance to 
Father Tom Maguire than a gay Lothario. 

*“ After all, when mess-time came, when the roast beef played, and we assem- 
bled at dinner, and the soup and fish had gone round, with two glasses of sherry 
in, my spirits rallied, and a very jolly evening consoled me for all my fatigues 
and exertions, and supplied me with energy for the morrow ; for, let me observe 
here, that I only made love beforedinner. The evenings I reserved for myself, 
assuring-Mrs. Boggs that my regimental duties required all my time after mess- 
hour, in which I was perectly correct ; for at six we dined ; at sever I opcned 
the claret ; at eight I had uncorked my second bottle; by half-past eight I was 
returning to the sherry ; and at nine, punctual to the moment, I was returning 
to my quarters, on the back of my servant, Tim Daly, who had carried me sale- 
ly for eight years, without a single mistake, as the fox-hunters say. This was a 
way we had in the —th; every man was carried away from mess, some sooner, 
some later; I was always an early riser, and went betimes. 

“‘ Now, although I had very abundant proof, from circumstantial evidence, thet 
I was nightly removed from the mess-room to my bed in the mode | mention, 
would have puzzled me sorely to prove the fact in any direct way ; inasmuci as, 
by half-past nine, as the clock chimed, Tim entered to take me, I was very 1n0- 
cent of all that was going on, and except a certain vague sense of regret at leav- 
ing the decanter, felt nothing whatever. 

Tt so chanced—by what mere trifles are we ruled in our destiny—that just 4s 
my suit with the widow had assumed its most favourable footing, old Gen ral 
Hinks, that commended the distriet, announced his coming over to inspect oul 
regiment. Over he cameaccordingly, and, to be sure, we had a day of it. We 
were paraded for six mortal hours ; then we were marching and countermarch- 
ing ; moving into line; back again into column; now forming open column, then 
into square ; till at last we began to think that the old General was like the Fly- 
ing Dutchman, and was probably condemned to keep on drilling us to the day 0 
judgment. To be sure, he enlivened the proceeding to me, by pronouncing the 
regiment the worst-drilled and appointed corps in the service, and the adjutant 
(me !) the stupidest dunderhead—these were his words—he had ever met with. 

“ «Never mind,’ thought I, ‘a few days more, and it’s little I'll care for the 
eighteen manceuvres. It’s small trouble your eyes right or your left shoulders 
forward will give me. I’M sell out, and with the Widow Boggs and seven hun- 
dred a year—but no matter.’ . 

‘: This confounded inspection lasted till half-past five in the afternoon ; so ‘hat 
our mess delayed a full hour in consequence, and it was past seven as we - 
down to dinner. Our faces were grim enough as we met together at first; vt 
what will not a good dinner and good wine do for the surliest party! By eight 
o'clock we began to feel somewhat more convivially disposed, and, before ne, 
the decanters were performing a quick step round the table, in a fashion very ¢*~ 
hilirating, and very jovial to look at. 

“«* No flinching to-night,” said the senior major, ‘we've had a severe day ; we 
us also have a merry evening.’ 

“«* By Jove, Ormond,’ cried-another, ‘we must not leave this to-night. Con- 
found the old humbugs and their musty whist party ; throw them over. 

“*T say, adjutant,’ said Forbes, addressing me, ‘ you've nothing particular to 
say to the fair widow this evening ; you’ll not bolt, I hope.’ 

“ «That he shan’t,esaid one near me, ‘he must make up for his absence to- 
morrow ; for to-night we all stand fast.’ . lle 
“« « Besides,’ said another, ‘ she’s at meeting by this. Ould—what-d'ye-ca 

him—is at fourteenthly before now.’ : , 

“<A note for you, sir,’ said the mess-waiter, preventing me with ar 
coloured three-cornered billet. It was from la chére Boggs herself, and ran 
thus :— boas? 

“« Dear Ste,—Mr. M*Phun and a few friends are coming to tea at my 50° 


: - . . Yours truly, 
after — perhaps you will also favour us with your iidalig ST Bosos.’ 


“ What was to be done ? Quit the mess—leave a jolly party just # the Jot 
liest moment—exchange i ous red . : fora goles Of ears Pre . “ 
er by that sweet man, Mr.M‘Phun. It was too bad; but then, 
= inthe scale? What would the widew say if I declined * What sane 
think? I well knew that the invitation meant nothing less than a full-dres 
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je of me before her friends, and that to decline was 
hopes in that quarter for eves. ie 

«Any answer, Sit - oid Geo alae. ; ¢ : 

«< Yes,’ said I, in a half whisper, ‘I'll go, tell the servant I'll go.’ 

«At this moment m toutes sputie sna snbtzseted Seven bales me, andere I 
vomed round, had the tour of the table. Inever perceived the cir- 
-ymstance, however, and, filling wp | glass, professed my resolve to sit to the last 
with a mental reserve to take my re at the very first opportunity. Or- 
vvond and the paymaster quitted the room for a moment aa if to give orders for 
, broil at twelve, and now all seemed to promise a very convivial and well-sus- 
tained party for the night. wie) : . 

«+ Js that all pc inquired the major, as Ormond eptered. 

«+All right Hye ad “‘and now let us have a bumper and a song. Adjutant, 

ipoy,giveus achant” i 
as 'y Wet will it be, then?’ inquired I, anxious to cover my intended retreat by 
any appearance of joviality. 
+6 ¢ Give us— 

“* When I was in the Fusiliers. 
Some fourteen years ago.” ’ 


«+ No, no, confound it, I’ve heard nothing else since I joined the regiment. 
Let us have the “ Paymaster’s Daughter.” ’ 

«+ Ah! that’s pathetic : T like that,’ lisped a young ensign. 

<< ]f['m to have a vote,’ granted out the senior major, pronounce for West 

ndia Quarters.’ 

: «+ Yes, yes,’ said half a dozen voices together, ‘let’s have the West India 
Quarters. Come, give him a glass of sherry, and let him begin.’ 

“[ had scarcely finished off my glass, and cleared my throat for my song, 
when the clock on the chimney -piece chimed half-past nine, and the same instant 
j felt aheavy hand fall upon my shoulder ; I turned, and beheld my servant Tim. 
Tis, as | have already mentioned, was the hour at which Tim was in the habit 
of taking me home to my quarters, and, though we had dined an hour later, he 
took no notice of the circumstance, but, true to his custom, he was behind my 
chair. A very cursory glance at my ‘familiar’ was quite sufficient to show me 
‘hat we had somehow changed sides, for Tim, who was habitually the most sober 
of mankind, was, on the present occasion, exceedingly drunk, while I, a fuli hour 
vefore that consummation, was perfectly sober. 

‘What d’ye want, sir?’ inquired I, with something of severity in my manner. 

«* Come home,’ said Tim, with a hiccup that set the whole table ina roar. 

“<Leave the room this instant,’ said J, feeling wrathy at being thus made a 
putt of for his offences. ‘ Leave the room, or Ill kick you out of it.’ Now, this, 
let me add, in a parenthesis, was somewhat of a boast, for Tim was six feet three 
znd strong in proportion, and, when in liquor, fearless as a tiger. 

“You'll kick me out of the room, eh, will you? Try: only try it ; that’sall.’ 
Here a new roar of laughter burst forth, while Tim, again placing an enormous 
paw upon my shoulder, continued. ‘Don’t be sitting there, making a baste of 
yourself, when you’ve got enough. Don't you see you're drank.’ 

“I sprung to my legs on this, and made arush to the fire-place, to secure 
the poker, but Tim was beforehand with me, and seizing me by the waist with 
both hands, flang me across bis shoulders, as though I were a baby, saying, at 
the same time, ‘I'll take you away at half-past eight to-morrow, av you're as 
rampageous again.’ I kicked, I plunged, I swore, i threatened, I even begged 
ind implored to be set down; but, whether my voice was lost in the uproar 
round me, or that Tim only regarded my denunciations in the light of cursing, 
| know not, but he carried me bodily down the stairs, steadying Fimeelf by one 

hand on the bannisters, while with the other he held me as in a vice. I had but 
one consolation all this while ; it was this, that, as my quarters lay immediately 
oehind the mess-room, Tim’s excursion would soon come to an end, and J should 
oe free once more ; but guess my terror to find that the drunken scoundrel, in- 
‘cad of going as usual to the left, turned short to the right hand, and marched 

lly into Ship Quay street. Every window in the mess-room was filled with 

ir fellows, absolutely shouting with laughter. ‘Go it, Tim—that’s the fellow 
--hold him tight—never let go,’ cried a cae voices, while the wretch, with the 
‘enacity of drunkenness, gripped me still harder, and took his way down the mid- 
dle of the street. 

“It was a beautiful evening in July, a soft summer night, as I made this pleas- 
ing excursion down the most frequented thoroughfare in the maiden city ; my 
truggles every moment exciting roars of laughter from an increasing crowd of 
spectators, who seemed scarcely less amused than puzzled at the exhibition. In 
tne midst of a torrent of imprecations against my torturer, a loud noise attracted 
me. I turned my head and saw—horror of horrors !—the door of the meeting- 
house just Mung open, and the congregation issuing forth en masse. Is it any 
wonder if [remember no more? here I was, the chosen one of the Widow 
Boggs—the elder elect—the favoured friend and admired associate of Mr. 
M’Phon, taking an airing on a summer evening on the back of a drunken Irish- 
man. Oh! the thought was horrible ; and certainly the short and pithy epithets 
oy which I was characterised in the crowd neither improved my temper nor as- 
suaged my wrath ; and I feel bound to confess that my own language was nei- 
ther serious nor becoming. ‘Tim, however, cared little for all this, and pursued 
the even tenor of his way through the whole crowd, nor stopped till, having made 
half the circuit of the wall, he deposited me safe at my own door, adding as he 
set me down, ‘Oh! av you're as throublesome every evening, it’s a wheelbarrow 
I'l be obleeged to bring for you.’ 

“The next day I obtained a short leave of absence, and, ere a fortnight expi- 
ved, exchanged into the 8th, preferring Halifax itself to the ridicule that awaited 
me in Londonderry.” 


PERSIANI. 


BY M. M. ESCUDIER. 














Madame Tacchinardi Persiani is the daughter of the tenor, Tacchinardi, who 

outamed in his time great celebrity; he sang with much success at the Italian 
lheatre at Paris, and it is said that, in his capacity of an artiste,he had many 
odd caprices. ‘Taechinardi had perceived the unfavorable influence which the 
detects of his physique had over the public when he first came forward on the 
stage ; he would, therefore require the composers and poets who wrote for him 
‘0 contrive parts which might enable him to commence his singing in the side 
scenery, and by that means, to be heard before he was seen ; but, as this was 
iol an easy expedient, he had invented another stratagem to conceal at least a 
part of his person from the spectators. ‘Thus he would have himself drawn upon 
‘ue stage, standing in a triumphal car, when we can affirm he was a triumpher 
o: avery unwarlike appearance. For these little whims he made up, however, 
»y one of the finest tenor voices ever heard, by splendid dramatic intelligence, 
aud an admirable method of singing. Never since Tacchinardi has any singer 
leclaimed the récitatif with that natural and unaffected expression which has 
yecoue one of the secrets of the art of singing. 


As one sees, Madame Persiani is of musical pedigree, and she worthily main- 
ains the honor of her name. She received from her father her whole musical 
education. Nature had gifted her with a very extensive organ, but which, per- 
haps, lacked suppleness and softness in some parts. Serious studies and perse- 
vering efforts have removed most of those defects. 

Madame Persiani’s professional career commenced at the theatre of Leghorn, 
in Italy, Her debuts had no éclat, and we may even add that they did not be- 
‘vken the success she obtained at a later period. This is, however, a circum- 
‘tance observable in the career of other great artists. But soon after she ap- 
peared at the Milan theatre. It was there that she laid the first foundations of 
her faine, which subsequently rapidly increased at Florenee, and attained, in 
‘S39, its height a Naples, where she created with so much écla¢ the fine part-of 
7 Lucie de Lammermoor.” 

From that period her dramatic career has been a series of triumphs. After 
‘pearing at the principal theatres in Italy she was summoned to Vienna, where 
she has left souvenirs the more glorious, as the Italian theatre of that capital is 
‘he rendezvous of the most distinguished Viennese society. At length she came 
to | aris, and the select public of the Italian theatre soon sanctioned the bright 
‘sue which had preceded her. Mme. Persiani is now one of the most splendid 
ewels of that beautiful crown of artistes, which is the glory of Italy, and the 
vrice of the musical world. 

; Mme. Persiani’s voice is one of the most extensive we know of in the register 
of ‘the real soprano. It includes eighteen notes, which exceeds the usual limits 
*" ‘Qe soprano voice ; add to this incomparable suppleness and flexibility. It is 
one of those obedient voices which adapt themselves not only to the execution 
°! the greatest difficulties, but also to the boldest caprices of vocalisation. Let 
~ hot, however, be thought that she is indebted to nature for all those qualities ; 
“Sor claims a large share in them. It is study that has taught her to renforzare 
_, ./lorzare, or strengthen and diminish the voice, by bringing it out full, broad, 
ead free from all nasal and guttural influence, to manage the breath, and pro- 
ong it beyond its ordinary duration ; it is study also that has taught her to exe- 
“ute with so much felicity and precision those chromatic gamuts, ascending and 
Se ing, which astonish delight her audience. How admirable are, be- 
‘Ses, her exquisite taste in the selection of fioriture, her agreeable manner of 
, Suecting the sounds by the happiest transitions, and swelling and diminishing 
a by ‘imperceptible shades! In her boldest ornaments she overcomes the 
gipatest litficulties by means the — in appearance, and always with grace- 

“ness, elegance, and lightness. Her voice has sion. ery suppleness and 
ts. 


““e'M—in short, she, at the same time, surprises and del 


[t must not, however, be thought that Madame Persiani possesses a perfect 
‘ustrument ; her chest notes are rough, sharp, and at times shrill. When 


she 
“ses to the high regions of , she th t uncouth sounds which re- 
“Dea donee Sumae ohidh tous Noha y have 20° 


semble cries. B 


defects, which must be irreparable since they have 
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Let us now examine the 





iar character of her singing. It is certain that 
she cannot display equal ir ikdhe Santana that onnctinete dreatatic 
action. We have seen and admired her in “La Sonnambula,” in “ La Lucia,” 
in “ L’Elisir,” and in“ Don Giovanni,” and we think that those works form the 
most extensive range of her lyrical powers, because they are placed between the 
two extremes of serious and comic opera. It is not, however, the nature of her 
Voice that keeps her within those limits ; it is, also, the expression of her play, 
we would almost say the ensemble, of her physical isati It is not that 
Madame Persiani is destitute of gracefulness and c . There is in her 
whole person an animated Jinesse, a a ngs naiveté, which excite the interest 
and sympathy of spectators. Her lively smile agreeably tempers such harsh- 
hess as may exist um her looks, and from her head falls an abundance of beauti- 
ful long hair, which is of an admirable effect, especially in the grand scene of 
Lucia. But we must do her this justice—Madame Persiani seems fully aware 
of her powers. Her ambition never aims too high. She kaows perfectly what 
18 suited to her and what the nature of her talent rejects, a very rare intelli- 
gence in among artistes. 

We believe we have now sketched this eminent singer under all her as- 
pects. As we conclude, we wish to pay openly to Madame Persiani a tri- 
bute which, no doubt, everybody pays her in private. Since her appearance 
at Paris she has been an object of our attentive observation. We have watched 
with interest her progressive march, and we may now boldly say that her 
place is marked at the first rank among contemporary artists. For that high sta- 
tion she is not indebted to fresh studies and labur. The talent of that actress, 
when she arrived at Paris, had already attained all its maturity; but she has 
acquired that confidence without which the most uncommon qualities of a singer 
remain powerless. The favor and admiration of the public of the Italian Opera 
have been manifested in so many various ways that she has at length ac- 
quired the self-possession which she needed, and now that she can fearlessly 
oe her inspiration, she makes us enjoy all the riches of her admirable 
talent. 

Our last words shall be an advice. Madame Persiani, you excel in the ef- 
fects of vocalization, you embroider your singer with wonderful ease, you exe- 
cute ornaments which give as much pleasure as surprise; but you sometimes 
venture on dangerous grounds. We, who place the interests of art above all 
others, we shall tell you the trath. You often suffer yourself to be led 
away by your love of fioriture, without regard for the dramatic situation and 
the composer's intentions. At other times you conceal the text beneath a 
copiousness of ornaments, which dazzle, indeed, but are detrimental to the 
effect of the musical period. You need not resort to those means to excite 
admiration. You must command, and not solicit applause. 


RURAL FELICITY. 


A “Sprit” on tHe Dersy pay.—In order to prove the growing taste 
of the cockneys for the diversions of the turf, it is only necessary to men- 
tion that within the last few years, clubs have been formed in many parts of 
the metropolis amongst the lower classes, to which they subscribe something 
like sixpence a week, for the purpose of engaging a ‘“ wan,” and enabling 
them to enjoy a little “rural felicity” in the shape ofa trip to Epsom downs on 
the “ Darby day.” These clubs generally consist of from twenty-five to thirty 
members, though their numbers occasionally amount to forty. It is really a 
matter of surprise when the state of the road between Epsom and London on 
the day in question is taken into consideration, covered as it is, with vehicles of 
every description, frum the shickery ‘“‘consarn” of the Duck-lane costermonger 
to the slap-up aristocrat “ turn out ” of the swell of the four-in-hand club, that a 
“spill” is not of more frequent occurrence, especially when it is remembered 
that a vast number of the jehus never had rein in hand in the whole course of 
their lives before. To those who patronize a “‘wan” as the means of convey- 
ance to the “scene of action” on the “ Darby day,” we would, in the spirit of 
friendship, offer a little wholesome advice, and that is, never to make the driver 
drunk, or, perchance they will get shot on to a dunghill, as did the party in Ja- 
cob Joyce’s caravan, which led to the present proceedings in this court. Jacob 
Joyce the defendant, was, what vulgar people term a “cabbage gelder,” or, in 
other words, a green-grocer, lucating somewhere in the purlieus of the Borough 
Market, and moreover the } roprietor of a pair-horse “wan.” On the morning 
of the last ‘* Derby day” Jacob mounted the box of his ** wan,” which had been 
gaily painted up for the occasion, and started for the race course with a freight of 
some five-and-twenty pleasure-seeking cockneys. Jacob, to use his own words 
“ inwariably druv his own cattle.” All went on comfortably enough until they 
started to return home. By this time most of the occupants of the *‘ wan” had 
gota “wee drap in their ’ee,” and accordingly amused themselves by singing 
&e. 

The gin-bottle went round pretty often, and was handed every time to Jacob 
on the box; in addition to this, he insisted upon stopping at every public-house 
he came to in order to get a ‘‘ wet,” remarking that he had come out to enjoy 
himself, and was determined not to be disappointed. The effect of these mani- 
fold “‘ wettings”” was soon perceptible upon Jacob, who contrived to come in 
collision with a drag containing a brace of lawyers’ clerks, and capsized them 
into a dey ditch, but did not damage them farther than soiling their white ducks 
and lemon-colored kids. The driver of the “ wan” still continued his potations, 
until he got into such an oblivious state that he seemed to fancy he was weigh- 
ing out potatoes at his cabbage shop instead of — a pair of horses along a 
deere! pose The vehicle soon after got into the hedge, and the horses be- 
coming restive, a regular “spill” was the cp oa the caravan was upset, and 
the passengers were shot on to a dunghill on the opposite side of the hedge, with 
the exception of a little old man named Foster, who alighted in the middle of 
the hedge, but sustained no further injury than getting his face scratched, and 
his new “tile” perforated with a hedge stake. ‘The value of the hat was a so- 
vereign, and five shillings the doctors’ bill for plastering his face, in all 25s., for 
the recovery of which Mr. Jacob Joyce was summoned before the commissioners 
of this court. om . 

Commissioner—Well, Mr. Joyce, I suppose you are willing to pay this 
money? 

p Ee the left, yer vorship; vy it vos no fort o’mine—the esses tuck 
fright at a soger they seed in the road. 

Commissioner—Y ou don’t mean to tell us you were not drunk, do you! 

Jacob—In course I duz, and them as says I was must a been in licker them- 
selves, and no gammon. 

Commissioner—Now how many public houses do you suppose you stop- 

d at? 

T Jeot—theuiie to recollect rightly, yer vorship, but if yer vorship has ever 
druv cattle from Hepsom on the Darby day, you must know as how a man wants 
a “‘wet”’ pretty often to wash down the dust. 

Commissioner: Well, but then you could have had a glass of water, and 

Jacob: Summat in it, yer vorship. (Laughter.) 

Commissioner: O no, a glass of water alone would have served to wash 
down the dust, as you express yourself. ee ; 

Jacob: That’s all werry true, but then vorter hinjures a man’s witals ; it al- 
ways gives me the gripes and vindy spasms ; besides I’d been drinking gin afore, 
and it vouldn’t do to mix the licker. : 

Commissioner: It’s very evident that you was drunk on this occasion; you 
ought to thank your stars that you did not break all your passengers’ necks and 
your own too. fui De 

Jacob—It ud take a “long pull and a strong pull” to break my neck, I'm think- 
ing, yer vorship. It vos only a “comfortable spill” arter all. Ww hen people 
goes into the coun'ry they expects to enjoy a little “ rural felicity.” —( Laughter.) 

Commissioner—I cannot see that there would be much “ rural felicity,” as 
you call it, or enjoyment, in being pitched over a hedge on to a dunghull at the 
risk of breaking their necks. 

Jacob—It was a novelty for cockneys any how, and as far as I’m consarned, 
I'd sooner be shot on toa dunghill than a heap of stones any day.—{ Laughter.) 

Commissioner—Let me advise you to leave off drinking gin entirely, and you 
will soon perceive the advantages that will accrue from it. 

Jacob—Too loyal an hindiwidual, yer vorship, to do any sich a thing. 

Commissioner—What has loyalty to do with gin drinking? 

Jacob—I’ll pint it out, yer vorship ; prowiding every body vos to go arout gin, 
they’d have to make fresh taxes, to buy Queen Wictoria’s babby linen, they 
would.—(Laughter.) 2 

After some further discussion, the commissioners ordered Jacob to pay the 
debt and costs by weekly instalments of two shillings each. ‘BS 

Jacob remarked as he left the court, that the expenses attending his “ spill 
would materially decrease the profits of his “‘ wan” expedition to Epsom. 

















SPORTING SKETCHES FROM NEW BRUNSWICK. 
a BY M. H. PERLEY, Esq. 


THE STREAM-DRIVERS. 





While ing with a friend, one fine morning, in “ the leafy month of 
June,” and talking over sporting matters, we became so excited, that an instant 
start was resolved upon; and in an hour we were off on foot, for a wild stream, 


some few miles distant, provided with rod and basket, and sufficient for a dinner 
in the . day seemed, in all respects fit for sport ; the western breeze 
ay de> Sain? Sectsoms a brilliant sky, and just sufficiently tempering 
have been oppressive. A brisk walk 
brought us to the stream, which was in a secluded situation, sel- 





dom frequented by sportsmen. We found its borders low and marshy ; the wa- 


suing toons af sacalineh Se Ee eae and they rose fast and 

| giving prom'se of excellent for the day. gn see Bre —— 
flies arose in clouds, and our faces and were soon covered with bleed fram 
their irritatin z bites. In marshy situations these pests abound ; and, in the early 
part of the season, they render such places, if sheltered from the wind, quite un- 
approachable ; they constitute the best water-keepers imaginable. ex- 
pedient was used to evade or drive them off, without success, until, half mad- 
dened by their tormenting stings, we were fairly obliged to give up the contest 
and move off quickly for a neighboring hill, the summit of which, cleared 
land, enjoyed the full benefit of the breeze, and that soo. relieved us from the” 
attacks of our enemies ; not, however, without abundant marks of thew fierce 


onslaught. 


Determined not to be thus baulked, now that we were fairly in the field, and 
it was yet early im the day, we pushed on about ten miles further, for the pur- 
pose of trying a more extensive piece of water, where, if we had not so good 
sport, we should, at least, be free from the mosquitoes. On ing the river, 
we found that the water was too low to afford any chance of success ; so, pro- 
curing a log-canoe (one hollowed out of a large pine-tree), we down 


streain; but the numerous rocks and shallows so much delayed us, 
came on long before we reached the little tavern where we intended taking 
our quarters. The scenery on the river was exceedingly varied an picturesque 
and when seen under the brilliancy of a bright and cloudless moon, throwing 
down whole masses of silver light, tocontrast with the dark and gloomy shadows 
of the lofty banks, crowned with majestic pines, it offered numerous new and in- 
teresting features to our observation, which beguiled the time until midn 
was uponus. ‘The water gradually deepened, and then we moved on 
while all nature lay in the stillness of perfect repose, disturbed only by the cli 
of our paddles, and the gentle gurgle of the water under the prow of the canes. 
At length we entered a narrow gorge, formed by lofty mural precipices of lime- 
stone and marble on either side, which towered to such a height as almost to ex- 
clude the light of the moon; at once involving us in nearly total darkness, We 
groped our way through, and emerging suddenly, by a sharp turn, from this great 
and gloomy cavern, we opened a broad and lake-like part of the river glitteri 
in the bright moonlight ; while on its brilliant surface, as if floating like a 
at rest upon the waters, reposed a beautiful little islet, covered with shrubbery ; 
far above which, figured conspicuously two tall larches, better known by the na- 
tive name of hackmatack. Ou our right was the log-tavern we had so long been 
endeavoring to reach. We landed, hauled up the canoe, and springing up the 
bank, lifted the latch, and at once walked in. In this part of Her Majesty's do- 
minions a lock is not always a necessary appendage, a door in the country being 
rarely, if ever, fastened at night. ‘The family, as we expected, were all at rest ; 
and, knowing the locale right well, we made our way to the kitchen fire-place, 
stirred up the sleeping embers, and ptocured alight. Thence we adjourned to 
the pantry, for the many hours we had spent upon the water rendered supper 
very essential. We found cold ham, bread, brandy, and water, and whatever 
else we coald desire ; with which we made ourselves quite at home, and very 
comfortable. In the midst of the regale, the door opened slowly behind us, and 
turning round, there stocd the worthy old landlord, armed with a rdsty bayonet, 
hastily thrust on the broom-handle ; his grey locks topped with a red nightcap ; 
and his long, thin legs, figuring below a blue shirt of somewhat scanty dimen- 
sions. He stared at our * free and easy ” proceedings, with no little astonish- 
ment ; but, recognising two old customers, he dropped his bayoneted broom- 
stick, and saluted us with— 

‘“* Soh! pretty doings these! Do you intend to eat the house up, without 
calling for help?” 

“ No, friend Humphrey ; we were too hungry to wait, and had no wish to 
disturb you,” was the reply. 

‘Very good that—didn’t wish to disturb me, indeed! Why, you have upset 
everything in the pantry, and made as much noise as a congregation of jackasses 
in pattens.” 

Honest old Humphrey! Heaven rest thy soul! for thy ashes now repose by 
the river side, under thy favorite tree, and thine earthly troubles are over! Many 
a merry joke, witty story, and droll conceit, hast thou enlivened us with, long 
after the grey hairs were thin upon thy brow, and the iron hand of age began to 
bear heavily onthee! Yet thou hadst then a fund of humor, of vivacity, and an 
overflow of such spirits as befitted a boy of sixteen; and happy wert thou to the 
last hour of thy existence, for thy spirit continued unbroken, and thy vivacity un- 
checked. As a landlord, thou wert unequalled ; and rather would we have pre- 
ferred a crust and a cup with thee, enlivened by thy hearty laugh, and endless 
store of rich humor, to the most sumptuous meal undera gilded cornice, wanting 
the rich spices of thy converse ! 


While we were finishing supper, Humphrey lowered down, and prepared two 
hammocks, which were hung from the couples of the roof ; and but few minutes 
elapsed ere we were swinging in them sound asleep. We had not been at rest 
more taan an hour, when a sudden uproar among the poultry in the outhouse 
again roused Humphrey, who slipped out of bed, and proceeded to ascertain the 
cause of the disturbance, declaring that we had certainly bewitched the place. 
On his way out he seized an are, and called his favorite Pincher, a little wire- 
haired terrier, a capital rat-killer, but, like his master, somewhat advanced in 
years. As they reached the outhouse, a large dog-fox bolted out, and the 
little terrier made adash at him. A desperate, but very unequal fight ensued ; 
the fox would willingly have made off, but there was no escape from his assail- 
ant except by fighting it out. Over and over they went, until, reaching the top 
of the bank at the water side, they rolled down together, and we found them at 
the bottom, their jaws interlocked. The fox had seized Pincher by the upper 
jaw, through which his long sharp teeth met, and the dog’s nose was completely 
in his mouth. One blow of the axe despatched the fox ; but, even after he was 
quite dead, we had much difficulty in unfastening bis death-gripe from the terrier, 
who never whimpered. ‘The fox was much heavier than the brave little dog, who 
made excellent fight, although he had no chance against his powerful and savage 
opponent, and would have been killed on the spot, dying game to the last, had 
we not come tothe rescue. We carried Pincher to the house, washed off the 
blood, and found, beside other wounds, the roof of the mouth severely lacerated. 
Some time elapsed before he recovered from the consequences of the fight ; but 
when he did, his courage seemed in nowise abated ; and he would have gone at 
a fox again us readily as before. 

By the time we had finished taking care of Pincher, day had dawned ; and, 
with the first streaks of morning light, we were again afloat, drifting out with a 
gentle current, and using the flies very successfully. At the end of the island, 
near the larches, the stream swept round quickly, and, being obstructed by some 
large rocks, formed a slight fall, called the ‘* Hackmatack Rapid ;” anchor- 
ing there, we had excellent fishing, until the sun, having risen clear and un- 
clouded, rendered the waters too bright for our purpose, and then we thought of 
break fast. F 

Returning to our inn, we found that most comfortable and substantial of North 
American meals spread for us ; and hot rolls, eggs, ham, bacon, trout, potatoes, 
and coffee, disappeared at an alarming rate. After breakfast, my friend enjoyed 
his cigar, and cracked jokes with Humphrey, while I sketched the scenery 
before us. 

The cigar and the sketch were finished nearly together; and our moderate 
bill being paid, we set off again, to proceed down the river at leisure. ‘ 
We had dropped down about a mile, fishing occasionally, when we mana 
the water deepening very much; and it was evident that some obstruction ex- 
isted, which prevented the stream flowing at its usual depth. Pursuing our 
course, we were soon brought up by a “ jam ”’ of logs, about which a large party 
of “* stream-drivers” were at work; but as “ stream-driving” may not be un- 

derstood by all the readers of the SporTiING Review, - me pe - 

The produce of the forest forms the great article of export from New Druns- 
wick, den a principal source of its sea The timber trees are felled during 
the winter season, and are hauled by oxen and horses to the ice, which then co- 
vers the lakes and streams. This is termed “lumbering ;” for every description 
of wood, in all stages, until it reaches the hand of the carpenter, 1s called “ lum- 
ber.” When the ice breaks up, in the spring, the streams are much swollen by 
the melting of the snow, and the heavy rains prevalent at that season ; then the 
logs are “driven” with the icy flood down to the mills, or place of shipment, by 
a class of men who are called “ stream-drivers.” They are, in general, a hardy, 
reckless set of fellows, of great muscular power, almost amphibious, careless of 
danger, wasteful and extravagant in their habits. Their business 1s of a very 
laborious nature, exposing them to long continued cold and wet, and involving 
them in continual peril; but high wages, and the love of excitement, induce 
many young men to join in “adrive.” ‘They are almost constantly in the water, 
keeping the floating logs moving; now heaving them off the rocks, with = 
heavy iron-shod poles, now pushing them from the eddies into the current ; anc, 
when acheck takes place, from some obstruction, leaping into the water, at any 
risk, to clear it without delay ; as, otherwise, the loge behind would — imme 
diately borne down upon those remaining stationary. Perm and piling upom 
each other in heaps, forming what the stream-driver most dreads, “a 7 iia 

in , 


When a large body of floating timber becomes thus “ jammed” 

it, of course, bee sie and he water accumulates behind it. EA — 
are high, it sometimes happens that a sufficient weight of eS beer or 
to lift the timber, and release it, when it all sweeps down a sastaned's the 
not always the case. At all events, it was not soin the whe poof Pierce 
jam” had formed just at the top ofa small fall ; there were : ~ 

“the drive,” and they had piled to the height of some twelve or hiteen lee’. 
The stream was hemmed in by high rocks, which, at this point, a any pa 

other so closely as to create Il, below which there was 2 large, the Ger, 
We were told that every effort had been used, for some days, to : body 1e- 
but without success: a few loose logs had been rolled off, but the main 
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catching the proceedings of the stream-drivers, which were not without interest 
or exeitement ; for the imminent peril in which they were continually placing 
themselves would, at times, make us shudder. Sudden 


. The long tree formed the key of the arch, and 
cut way, it was evident that all would be rele . The bold fellow 

who had made out “the binder,” as he termed it, insisted on his right to cut it 
away, but this was an undertaking of no ordinary danger, and required conside- 
, ve, steady man, well acquainted with all 

to consent ; but, being much pressed, 
consented ; not, however, without gi- 
strict directions to his party as to their conduct, and taking every precaution 

for their safety. Several were stationed below the falls, to be ready to save 
their companions, should over, as might be expected ; while others were 
swung by ropes from the cliffs, to prevent a second jam, should one begin to 
form. e por wees Say Ao to cut away pos <n, a. of got 
flvous clothing, is dangerous a with as axe ; the sig- 
nal being given, he cut quickly el vigorbol into the tree, which, from the tre- 
mendous pressure upon it, was bent like a bow. A few. strokes sufficed; the 
enormous pine snapped like a dry twig, and the whole mass of timber shook 
a a quivering motion. The os ich seemed me it eget : 
the ponderous began to and grind upon each other, while the pent-up 
waters behind hed of the agitation, as if oading to be we daaae This 
preparation for the grand crash occupied but a few seconds, but during these mo- 
ments the scene was and awful. Simon, the stream-driver, stood in the 
centre, perfectly cool; while the immense body of timber, piled far above and 
around him, now acquiring motion, threatened instant destruction, from which 
there appeared no possibility of escape. At the critical moment, when he 
seemed on the point of being crushed to atoms by the moving mass, he tossed 
away the axe, and, throwing himself head-foremost over the fall, disappeared in 
the boiling water of the whirling pool. The whole body of timber came down at 
once, with a terrific crash and roar, and huge logs might be seen tossed about 
like straws upon the surface of the black and angry waves. The might and 
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power of the stream, so long impeded in its free career, were now put forth to 
their fullest extent, and created a scene of deafening uproar and wild confusion 
impossible to describe ; during which, the rugged cliff of granite on which I 
n, and, for an instant, I could not resist 
the impression that it, also, was moving down the stream—for all things seemed 
passing away. A very short space, wh.ic') seemed an age of agony, elapsed, 
when Simon rose in the pool, for an instant, but, seeing the danger not over, 
went down again with the quickness of an otter. Three times did he rise for 


was perched, seemed to quake and 


breath, and descend again, each time at shorter intervals; but, on the fourth, 
he came up in the eddy, within reach of a powerful! fellow, who seized and fairly 


dragged him out by the hair. Fortunately, he had escaped with no further in- 
jury than a few severe bruises; and although, at first, much exhausted, in half 
an hour was seated with the rest of the “drivers,” by their camp fire, devouring 
a hearty cinner, and enjoying the rough jokes of the party with as much zest as 
any of them. ‘The severe labors of the “ drivers’’ were now over; for, below, 


there was deep water and a stream free of rocks, offering no further difficulties. 


Some hours were spent, after dinner, over a social glass of grog; many a strange 
tale of hair-breadth escapes was told, mixed up with laughable incidents, which 
are constantly ocenrring from awkwardness or carelessness ; and some queer, 
original songs were sung, by not very delicate voices. We left a very jovial 
party, late in the afternoon, to wend our way homeward, bya short cut, through 
the woods: and some days elapsed, after our return, ere we could banish from 
our minds the wild and fearfal scene at the “ breaking of the jam,” or the reck- 
less daring and uttercontempt of danger evinced by the bold Srream Drivers. 
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THE WAGER WON; 


A PERILOUS ASCENT OF MOUNT WASHINGTON. 











BY JAMES F. OTIS. 





** What a charming day for our intended ascent of Mount Washington! We 


ride, I believe, mine host, to the base—do we not?” 


‘Yes, and something more,” said Etham, “when you go at all. But you 


won't go to-day !” 


“And wherefore, good host?’ The morning is fine. Not a cloud is in the 


sky. What is to prevent?” 
Hereupon our broad-shouldered host rose from the table, and going to the 


open window, asked us, in the most grave and ominous manner, like another 


Hamlet questioning Lord Polonius, if we saw “‘ yonder cloud,” which was rest- 
ing, like a gray night-cap, upon the topmost verge of Mount Washington. We 
acknowledged we saw what we called a cloud, but we had noticed it from the 


moment of leaving our pillows, and had thought it but a floating wreath of 


mist. 

** The thunder clouds which detained you at Bartlett yesterday,” said Craw- 
ford, “have all broken mp and passed away. The great mass of those clouds 
have formed, however, where you see them now, upon the top of yonder hill. 
There they stand as still as if they belonged there, like the gray stones on the 
peak, and while you see that wreath of mist, as you call it, there, you cannot 
find your way very easily to the top of Mount Washington. So you had better 
take the rods and go fishing for to-day.” 

This looked a little like eking out our visit for us, in our good landlord. He 
seemed to think that such an idea occurred to some of us, and added, ‘‘ how- 
ever, just as you please; if you say the word, the horses shall be saddled, and 
the guide shall get ready. But I'll bet you a week’s board you will not reach 
the summit.” 

“Done! done! done!” said three of us simultaneously, and the horses were 
saddled, while our companions went forth with their guns and rods to spend the 
day in the valley, and we got ready for the arduous ascent. Our horses were 
small in limb, but as tough and hardy as Shetland ponies. I had an easy-going, 
sagacious brute, who stepped off most jauntily, as if enjoying the prospect of 
a fine day’s sport. My companions were all well-mounted, and we were soon 
on our way, amidst the forebodings of Ethan, the good wishes of his female 
guests, and the jests of our less adventurous companions. Ethan gave us a 
parting salute from the cannon, while our friend, the captain, twanged forth a 
merry tantarara upon the cow-horn. As we passed the fishers and hunters in 
“The Notch,” they gave us a small sprinklin of jokes touching wild goose chas- 
ing and fools’ err which we were fain to retort by promising to eat, un- 
cooked, all the fish and flesh of their killing, for that day. The event proved 
that ~ had the better right, by far, to laugh, as the reader will see in the 
sequel. 

Few lovelier days than that on which we set forth on this adventure, had it 
ever been the lot of either of us to enjoy. We were making for the dase 
of Mount Washington, and yet we were already upon ground elevated 
some two thousand feet above tide water. To reach the peak, we had nearly 
five thousand feet more to ascend. The day was clear, warm, and delightful. 
The air wasbalm. Nota speck upon the blue sky over our heads could be dis- 
cerned—nothing but the still immoveable cap upon the brow of the old moun- 
tain. Coming tothe point at which the road diverges from the turnpike, we 
entered a level lawn, over which we enjoyed a delicious canter, until we found 
ourselves upon the verge of the forest that skirted the base of the mountain. 
From this time our path was narrow, rough, and seemingly most dangerous. 
The rain of the day before had rendered it slippery and soft, and at almost every 
other step, the horses we rode would sink over their fetlocks in the mud. Our 
guide bade us trust implicitly to the animals—to let them have the bridle, and by 
no means to attempt to choose a path for them. They had made this road, he 
said, and they knew best how to traverse it. We found this true to the letter. 
With an instinct most astonishing to us all, these sagacious creatures went plod- 
ding patiently on their toilsome way, vccasionally “ putting their foot in it,” as 
our companion, “ the fat boy,” facetiously described the dilemma of those sudden 
sinkings, to which I have already alluded. At such times the horses would but 
pause an instant, draw up the imprisoned foot, and proceed with as much metho- 
dical leisure as if they eee Latin, and had adopted the safe and sagacious 
maxim, “ Festina lente.” ‘ 

Having travelled for an hour in this manner, we arrived at a point at which 
we were told by the guide that it was impossible to ride farther, as the ascent 
was more steep and t ger late practicable for horses. Besides these conside- 
rations, the animals had a good day’s work already, in coming the distance 
they haddone. So we dismounted, and having tied our steeds securely, we be- 
gan the ascent on foot, We soon came to the bed of the Saco, which, i 


bana joe mountain we were ing, descended into “'The Notch,” 
iti ed that most beautiful already described, flowed on its way 


heart of Maine, Having passed this shallow stream by means of 
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er canteens ; which done, we again addressed our- 
Buny: to our upward journey. 
in t, exclusive of the guide. One of the party has al- 
been alluded to as “the fat boy.” He was a curiosity in his way. The 
acquaintance of a few hours previous to our u the ascent of 
Washington, we, of course, knew little of him, and were therefore, wn- 
as we most heartily could have done, at his desperate efforts to 
i He sweat at every with the fatigue of his exertions, and 
dropping behind, and rendering it necessary for us to await his 
progress. My second companion was a strong, compactly 
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built, vigorous traveller, and beat us both in endurance, as well as in swiftness. 
I shall call him Porter, for at least one very reason : it is the name that be- 


. 


to him. Who his and the “ fat boy’s ” companion was, is not much mat- 
, 80 long as he tells his story tolerably. 
Having toiled about two hours, we came within sight of the upper verge of 
the wood, through the mazes of which our laborious journey had seemed to 
stretch itself out interminably. The trees, as well as the ground, were damp, 
and shook off their moisture upon us, as we ascended, in plentiful showers. The 
woods were of the smallest, scrubbiest growth, and were as brittle as pipestems. 
This was the effect of the constant dampness. The sun never penetrated to 
the depths of this mountain forest, and thus they are scarcely ever quite dry. 
Just as we were about to leave the woods, we suddenly discovered that “the fat 
boy” was left behind. We called aloud for him, but in vain, and at length we 
sat out to find him. He was not far off, but was so utterly blown that he was 
quite unable to return our halloo. He wasa most distressful object, and yet we 
could not keep from laughing at him, sitting there on a wet stump, his coat and 
vest upon his arm, his removed, and his shirt clinging close to his 
body, with perspiration. The guide gave him directions to follow our tracks, 
to which advice he made no reply, and we went forward with no expectation of 
seeing our English friend on the pinnacle of the mountain. 

« But what do you mean by our ‘tracks,’ Mr. Guide ?” asked we, most anx- 
iously, as we were leaving the wood-path. 

“ Stop,” said he, “ and turn your faces down the mountain.” 

We did so, and never before had I imagined any scene approaching in grandeur 
and sublimity to that which my eyes then beheld. We stood nearly upon the 
brow of the loftiest in a semicircular range of mountains, that Jay in full view 
outstretched before us. As far as the eye could reach, all was bounded by a ho- 
rizon formed of lofty mountain-peaks. We had ascended on the western side, 
and we were looking back upon our path. The mountain village lay in the 
depth below, at the base of the height we stood upon. The sun clothed every 
thing in a bright and beautiful mantle of rosy light, and the air, where we stood, 
was bland and balmy as a spring morning. Our tired friend having rejoined 
us, we turned, to finish the ascent, for we had about a half hour’s journey yet 
before us. 

A dozen steps brought us through a stunted growth of shrubs, into the midst 
of a howling storm. We had entered the regions of ice and snow, and the 
transition from the soft air of summer was as sudden almost as thought. Irre- 
gular masses of rock lay before ua, their jagged edges and sharp corners project- 
ing one above another, and covered with snow to the depth of ten or twelve 
inches. Still we persevered in the perilous ascent, climbing from point to point 
of the rocks, the guide acting as our pilot. We could not see nur hear each 
other at arm’s length distance, so wild was the storm, which increased in fury as 
we ascended. When we were within a few steps of the top, the howling of the 
storm was more terrific than ever, as it eareered wildly and without impediment 
over and around the very peak of the mountain. Immense icicles formed upon 
the sides of the rocks, and momentarily increased in size, as the northern blast, 
bearing upon its wings its floods of hail, beat against the granite masses with 
still increasing fury. And when we had obtained the pinnacle, and were expo- 
sed to the full force of the storm as it swept over the peak, no language can de- 
scribe the awful grandeur of our situation. Clinging to the rocks, lest we should 
be borne on the wings of the whirlwind to the snow-depths below, we looked, 
speechless, motionless, awe-struck, upon the wonderful scene. Never can the 


g 


()mnipotence in one of its mightiest operations, and we heard the voice of God 
in its most awful and impressive tones. It would have been a crime to speak, 
and we spoke not. We gave ourselves up to the influence of the hour, and 
were still. 

+ + * * : 

Leaving the bosom of the yet motionless cloud, (that Ethan Crawford had 
told us truly was something more than,“ a wreath of mist,”’) we again came into 
calm sunshine, and once more enjoyed the delightful prospect before us, ere we 
plunged into the woods to make our descent to the valley. This was rapidly ac- 
complished, and when we took horse, we found the fatigues of the day were 
over. My companions, being mounted, made the best of their way homeward, 
while I lingered to botanize on the road. Having gathered a goodly bouquet of 
flowers, I gave my good steed her own way, and right merrily did she canter 
homeward. Coming toa point where three paths, which led up to the lawn be- 
yond the wood, diverged, I thought I should prefer that on the right of the track 
my beast was upon. So I turned her out of her path to follow mine. She 
paused, turned her head partly round, and seemed to say “ you had better let me 
settle this matter for you,” and then, obedient to my will, she turned to the 
right. “ A wilful man maun hae his way,” said she, in very good Scots, as she 
sank up to her knees, and threw me upon the bank above as gently as a mother 
lays her child in its cradle. Having performed this exploit, she stood perfectly 
still, while I disembarrassed myself from my “ peculiar position,” and remon- 
strated. 

“ Now, Jenny, gang yer ain gate hame,” said I, not to be outdone by my bon- 
nie mare in her owntongue. And so she did, and landed me safely at the door 
of the White Mountaiu House just at sunset. Not a member of the party was 
at home, except ourselves; nor was Ethan to be found. But, by the time we 
had made our toilets for supper, there was a gathering of the family, host, and 
guests, whom we hastened to meet, and by whom we were received with a 
shout. 

“So you backed out, after all !” said the captain, “ hey, Porter !” 

“ Ask the guide !” was my elder companion’s only response. 

“Lost your wager, in spite of your boasting !” exclaimed fisherman Tom. 

“ Ask the guide !” said fatty. 

“Something of a storm in them parts, I guess?” said our host. ‘Take my 
advice next time, perhaps ?” 

“* Ask the guide !” said [. 

“Well,” said Ethan, “let’s ask him. Here, Nathan, how far up did ye go 
to-day ?” 

“Tip-top, sir, and no mistake! As high as any body ever went, I calculate, 
in these parts, any how !” 

“Enough said,” said Ethan ; “ you're my three boys for a week, it seems. 
What'll ye drink ?” y 

And so the wager was won. 


Ten Thousand A Dear. 


The sun that was rising upon Titmouse was setting upon the Aubreys. Dear, 
delightful—now too dear, now tov delightful—Yatton! the shades of evening 
are descending upon thee, and thy virtuous but afflicted occupants, who, early 
on the morrow, quit thee for ever. Approach you silently yon conservatory. 
Behold in the midst of it the dark slight figure of a lady, solitary, motionless, in 
melancholy attitude—her hands clasped before her; it is Miss Aubrey. Her face 
is beautiful, but grief isin hereye; and her bosom heaves with sighs, which, 
gentle as they are, are yet the only sounds audible. Yes, that is the sweet and 
once joyous Kate Aubrey! 

*T was she, indeed ; and this was her last visit to her conservatory. Many 
rare, delicate, and beautiful flowers were there ; the air was laden with the fra- 
grant odors which they exhaled, as it were, in sighs, on account of the dreaded 
departure of their lovely mistress. At length she stooped down, and in stoop- 
ing, a tear fell right upon the small sprig of geranium which she gently detached 
from its stem. and placed in her bosom. “ Sweet flowers,” thought she, “who 
will tend you as I have tended you when I am gone? Why do you look now 
more beautiful than ever you did before?” Her eye fell upon the spot on which, 
till the day before, had stood her aviary. Poor Kate had sent it as a present to 
Lady De la Zouch, and it was then at Fotheringham Castle. What a flutter 
there used to be among the beautiful little creatures when they perceived Kate’s 
approach! She turned her head away. She felt oppressed, and attributed it to 
the cluseness of the conservatory—the strength of the odors given out by the 
numerous flowers; but it was sorrow that oppressed her ; and she was in a state 
at once of mental excitement and physical exhaustion. The last few weeks had 
been an interval of exquisite suffering. She could not be happy alone, and yet 
could not bear the company of her brother and her sister-in-law, nor that of their 
innocent children. Quitting the con with a look of lingering fondness, 
she passed into the house with a hurried step, and escaped, unobserved, to 
her very chamber in which the reader obtained his first glimpse of 
her ; and in which, now entering it silently and suddenly, the door being only 
yon gorge aptirrsmee deus Harriet, — in tears be- 

a , prepared travelling on morrow. She 
ieceas Mt Ineo ceoae ag presently exclaimed, passionately, bursting 
afresh into tears— 

“Ma’am, I can’t leave you—indeed I can’t! I know al! your ways; I won’t 
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emotions with which we did so, pass from our memories. We saw the arm of 
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any one élse! I ‘service ! and I know th ied’ 
T shall ery myself to death !” they'll hate me too ; for 


“ Come, ¢ iet, this is very foolish ; nay, it is unki i 
othe manera the lat moment . ado i Ray, it is unkind to distress me 
“Oh, ma’am, if you did but know love you! How I'd 
ole Secale 
* Don’t talk in that way, iet ; "s a good girl,” said Miss Aubre 
faintly, and, sinking into the chair, she buried Be fs in her er bre 
“you know I've had a great deal to go through, Harriet, and am in very poor 
spirits.” 

“I know it, ma’am, Ido; and that's why I can’t dear toleave you'” She sunk 
on her knees beside Miss Aubrey. “Oh, ma’am, if you would but let me stay 
with you! I've been trying ever since you first told me to make up my mind to. 
pat with you ; and now it’s coming to the time, I can’t, ma’am—indeed I can’t? 
f you did but know, ma’am, what my thoughts have been while I’ve been fold. 
ing and packing up your here ; to think that I sha’n’t be with you to un- 
pack them ; it’s very hard, ma’am, that madam’s maid is to go with her, and I’m 
not to go with you.” 
“We must have made a choice, Harriet,” said Miss Aubrey, with forced 
calmness. j 
“Yes, ma’am; but why did you not choose us both! Because we've both 
always done vur best ; and, as for me, you’ve never spoke an unkind word to me 
in your life” 
** Harriet, Harriet,” said Miss Aubrey, tremulously, “I’ve several times ex- 
plained to you that we cannot any longer afford each to have our own maid: 
and Mrs. Aubrey’s maid is older than you, and knows how to manage chil. 
dren” 
“‘ What signifies affording, ma’am! Neither she nor I will ever take a chillin 
of wages ; I'd really rather serve you for nothing, ma’am, than any other lady 
for a hundred pounds a-year! Oh, so happy as I’ve been in your service, ma’am |” 
she added bitterly. 

“Don’t Harriet-—you would not if you knew the pain you give me,” said Miss 
Aubrey faintly. Harriet got up, poured out a glass of water, and forced her 
pale mistress to swallow a little, which presently revived her. 

Harriet,” you have never once disobeyed me, and now I am certain that you 
won't. I assure you that we have made all our arrangements, and cannot alter 
them. I have been very fortunate in obtaining for you so kind a mistress as 
Lady Stratton. Remember, Harriet, she was the oldest bosom friend of my” 
- Miss Aubrey’s voice trembled, and she ceased speaking for a minute or 
two, during which she struggled against her feelings with momentary success 
‘‘Here’s the prayer-book,” she presently resumed, opening a crawer in her 
dressing-table, and taking out a small volume—* Here’s the prayer-bock | pro. 
















mised you; it is very prettily bound, and I have written your name in it, Har- 
riet, as you desired. ‘Take it, and keep it for my sake. Will you!” 
“Oh, ma’am,” replied the girl bitterly, “I shall never bear to look at it, but 


I'll never part with it till I die.” 

‘“« Now leave me, Harriet, fora short time—I wish to be alone,” said Miss 
Aubrey; and she was obeyed. She presently rose and bolted the door ; and then, 
secure from interruption, walked slowly to and fro for some time; and a long 
and deep current of melancholy thoughts and feelings flowed through her mind 
and her heart. She had but a short time before seen her sister’s sweet chiliren 
put into their little beds for the last time at Yatton; and, together with their 


mother, had hung fondly over them, kissing and embracing them—therr iittle 
fellow-wanderers—till her feelings compelled her to leave them. One by one 
all the dear innumerable ties that had attached her to Yatton, and everything 


connected with it, ever since her birth, had been severed and broken—tes, not 
only the strength, but very existence of which, she had scarce been aware of \)|! 


then. She had bade—as had all of them—repeated and agonizing farewe's to 
dear and old friends. Her very heart within her trembled as she gazed at the 
objects familiar to her eye, and pregnant with innumerable little softening asso- 


clations, ever since her infancy. Nothing around them now belonged to ¢hci— 
but toa stranger—to one who—she shuddered with disgust. She thought of the 
fearful position in which her brother was placed—entirely at the mercy « 
might be, selfish and rapacious men—what indeed was to become of all of thx 
At length she threw herself into the large old easy chair which stood nea: 
window, and with a fluttering heart and hasty tremulous hand, drew an oy 
ter fromher bosom. She held it for some moments, asif dreading again ‘o 
ruse it—but at length she unfolded it and read 
‘*No, my own Kate! I neither can nor will forget you—nor shall you forget me 
care not about offending you in this point. Say what you like, do what you like, zo 4 
thersoever you choose—you shall never escape Geoifry Delamere. How should»: 
Why, my sweet Kate, you are becoming a part of my very being, and you know ° 
both know it. Without my own darling Kate, the future is an utter blank to me, cume, 
my own love, may I not hope that it is, in a measure, the same with you! Cai 
sibly think of or name a sacrifice I would not make for you? Kate, Kate, in the p.an 
language of a fond and honest heart, let me tell you that I believe you love me.” 
Here Miss Aubrey’s hand dropped with the letter upon her lap, and she berst 
into a passionate flood of tears. After an interval of several! minutes, sne aga! 
took up the letter— 





° 


“Because you know howl love you. And yet I sometimes doubt it—I some‘ 
tremble to think that possibly there may be other reasons than those which you 
assign, for resisting not only my passionate entreaties, but those of my mother; the o 
ten-expressed and anxious wishes of my father, (as he himself over and over again tod 
your brother,) of all my family ; of your family, and friends. Heavens, it alarins me 1° 
recapitulate in this way! Why, whom else is there, dear, dearest Kate, to consuit 
Yield, yield, to the impulse of your own pure, and gentle, and generous heart, and throw 
to the winds the absurd fancies—the doubts and fears—with which you torment bcth 
yourself and me! How I wish, if I am to suffer in this grievous way, that you were} 
shade—ay, even so, a shade less delicate—not quite so high-minded! You areso tos 


pitch that, really—really is morbid! It makes my very heart bleed (and you ought 


willingly to give me pain) to hear you talk of your being portionless—a beggar. 
scarce patience to write the words. Why, if it were even so, what would money s‘gnily 
tome? Havel not more, far more, than enough! Oh, Catharine, be but mine, and | am 
the happiest, the richest, and the proudest man in the country. But what am | saying F 
Perhaps Miss Auprey is reading that which I scarcely know how [am writing, wit. a cold 
and angry look. If so, Lhad better conclude ; I have exhausted all the languaze at my 
command, and if it has been only to offend you, weat acruel condition !s mine '” 

Here Miss Aubrey again laid down the letter, and again burst into tears, and 
wept long and bitterly. Once more she resumed :— 

“It may seem cruel of me to write thus at a moment when your heart is bieeding ‘or 
your brother—your noble, high-minded brother ; Lut in remembering him, do not forget 
me ; and if remembering me should in any way injure the interests of your brother, 'or- 
get me, if you will. O Kate! God knows what sleepless nights and days of anxiety yorr 
brother’s cruel misfortune have cost us! Why, oh why, cannot I persuade you that ‘1's 
Castle is large enough for all of us? I am writing on—and on—and on—as if sie | Jove 
were setting off toa distant country, never to return. O Kate, think you could but seé 
the agony of grief and love in which I took up, and now lay down, my pen. G. D.” 

Miss Aubrey, quite overcome by her feelings, hastily folded up the lett«r, re- 
placed it whence she had taken it, and sobbed bitterly. Alas, what adiit.cnal 
poignancy did this give to the agonies of her last evening at Yatton! She hed, 
however, become somewhat calmer by the time that she heard the door hastily, 
but gently tapped at, and then attempted to be opened. Miss Aubrey rose and 
unbolted it, and Mrs. Aubrey entered, her beautiful countenance as pale and sad 
as that of hersister-in-law. She, however, was both wife and mother; anc 'e 
various cares which these relations entailed upon her at a bitter moment |i:e ‘:1¢ 
present, served, in some measure, to occupy her thoughts, and prevent her ‘rom 
being absorbed by the heart-breaking circumstances which surrounded her. ~0!- 
fering had, however, a little impaired her beauty ; her cheek was very pale, a id 


her eye and brow laden with trouble. . 

“ Kate, dear Kate,” said she, rather quickly, closing the door after her, * >"" 
is tobe done? Did you hear carriage-wheels a few moments ago’ Who do 
you think have arrived? As I fancied would be the case the De la Zouches 
Miss Aubrey trembled and turned pale. ‘ You must see—you must see—Lady 
De la Zouch, Kate—they have driven from Fotheringham on purpose to tase @ 
last farewell! ’Tis very painful, but what can be done? You know what ceat 
good friends they are.” ae 
“Ts Lord De la Zouch come also ?” enquired Miss Aubrey, apprelens've'y- 
“T will not deceive you, dearest Kate, they are all come ; but she unly ' '% 
the house: they are gone out to look for Charles, who is walking in the pars. 
Miss Aubrey gave a sudden shudder; and after evidently a violent strugs:¢ 
with her feelings, the color having entirely deserted her face, and left it of an 
ashy whiteness, “| cannot muster up resolution enough, Agnes,” she whispered, 
‘‘] know their errand.” ’ - 
‘Care not about their errand, love! You shall not be troubled—you *!0.' 
not he persecuted.” Miss Aubrey shook her head, and grasped Mrs. Aubrey ® 
hand. | 
“They do not, they cannot persecute me. It is ‘a cruel and harsh—and - 
consider how noble, how disinterested is their conduct; it is that which su°- 
dues me.” 

Mrs. Aubrey threw her arms round her agitated sister-in-law, and tenderly 
kissed her forehead. eet 

“Oh, Agnes!” faltered Miss Aubrey, pressing her hand - mc her — oe 
relieve the intolerable oppression she suffered “would to Heaven that '* 
never seen—never thought of him. 
“Don’t fear that he will attempt to see you on so sad an oecasion ast 
lamere is a man of the utmost delicacy and A 
“T know he is, I know he is,” Miss Aubrey. De le 
“ Stay, PH tell you what to do; I'll go down and return with Lady } 
Zouch; we can see her here, undisturbed and alone, for a few moments ; 
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in, and passionate: : : ‘ily drawing 
ia eae the room, she vee up to Miss Aubrey, and for a few mo- 


ments grasped her hands in silences gt . 

Ty. is very sad work, Miss Aubrey,” said she at length, hurriedly glancing 
at the luggage lying piled up at the other end of the room Miss Aubrey made 
~ «-swer, but shook her bead. “ It was useless attempting it, we could not 
vay at home; we have risked being charged with cruel intrusion ; forgive me, 
nearest will you! They will mot come near you!” Miss Aubrey trembled. 
«.] feel as if I were parting with a daughter, Kate,” said Lady De la Zouch 
wth sudden emotion. ‘ How your mamma and I loved one another !” 

"Por merey’s sake, open the window ; I feel suffocated, “ faltered Miss Au- 
prey. Mrs. Aubrey threw up the window, and the cool refreshing breeze of 
evening quickly diffused itself through the apartment, and revived the droopin 
_, vis of Miss Aubrey, who walked gently to and fro about the room, support 
»y Lady De la Zouch and Mrs. Aubrey, and soon recovered a tolerable degree 
of composure. The three ladies presently stood, arm in arm, gazing through 
-,e deep bay window at the fine and extensive prospect which it commanded. 
T.. gloom of evening was beginning to steal over the landscape. 

- How beautiful !” exclaimed Miss Aubrey, with a deep sigh. 

. The window in the northermtewerof the castle commands a still more ex- 
...ve view,” said Lady De la Zouch. Miss Aubrey suddenly looked at her 
and burst into tears, After standing gazing through the window for some time 
loner, they stepped down into the room, ‘and were soon engaged in deep and 
earnest conversation. , 

For the last three weeks Mr. Aubrey had addressed himself with calmness 
and energy to the painful duties which had devolved upon him, of setting his 
jouse in order. Smmediately after quitting the dinner-table that day—a mere 
,ominal meal to himself, his wife, and sister—he had retired to the library to 
complete the extensive and important arrangements consequent upon his aban- 
donment of Yatton; and after about an hoor thus occupied, he walked out to 
sake a soliiary—a melancholy—a last walk about the property. He was a man 
of .vely sensibilities, and appreciated, to its utmost extent, the melancholy and 
arming change that had come over his furtunes. Surely even the bluntest and 

vsest feelings that ever tried to disguise and dignify themselves under the 
same of storcisM—to convert into bravery and fortitude a stupid sullen insen- 
sipui'y—must have been not a little shaken by such scenes as Mr. Aubrey ha¢ 
had to pass through during the last few weeks—scenes which I do not choose to 
stress the reader's feelings by dwelling upon in detail. Mr. Aubrey had no mean 
pretensions to real philosophy ; but he had still juster pretensions to an infinitely 
yher character—that ofa Curistisy. He had a firm unwavering conviction 

at wuatever befell him, either of good or evil, was the ordination of the Al- 
mighty—infinitely wise, infinitely good ;—and this was the source of his for- 
stude and resignation. He felt himself here standing upon ground that was im- 
To avert the misfortune which menaced him, he had neglected no rational 
and conscientious means. ‘To retain the advantages of fortune and station to 
which he had believed himself born, he had made the most strenuous exertions 
consistent with a rigid sense of honor. What, indeed, could he have done that 
1¢ had not done? He had caused the claims of his opponent to be subjected 
, as severe and skilful a scrutiny as the wit of man could suggest; and 
‘icy had stood the test. Those claims, and his own, had been each of them 
placed in the seales of justice ; those scales had been poised and held up by the 
pure aud firm hands to which the laws of God, and of the country, had commit- 
ed the administration of justice : on what grounds could a just or reasonable 
yan quarrel with or repine at the issue? And supposing that a perverse and 
‘tle ingenuity could have devised means for delaying his surrender of the pro- 
perty, to him who had been solemnly declared its true owner, what real and ulti- 

‘ec advantage could he have obtained by such a dishonorable line of conduct ? 
Could the spirit of the Christian religion tolerate the bare idea of it? Could 
such purposes or intentions consist for one instant with the consciousness that 
‘ie awful eye of God was always upon every thought of his mind, every feeling 
of his heart, every purpose of his will? A thorough and lively conviction of 
God's moral government of the world secured him a happy composure—a glori- 
ois and immovable resolution ; it enabled him to form a true estimate of things ; 

extracted the sting from grief and regret ; it dispelled the gloom that would 

therwise have settled portentously upon the future. Thus he had not forgot- 
vw exhortation which spoke unto him, as unto achild: My son, despise not 

‘he chastening of the Lord, nor faint when thou art rebuked of Him. And 
weed, religion had not done this for Mr. Aubrey, what could it have done, 

.. would it have been worth? It would have been that indeed which dull 
fools suppose it—a mere name, a melancholy delusion. What hopeless and la- 
nentable imbecility would it not have argued, to have acknowledged the reality 
ind influence of religion in the hour of prosperity—and to have doubted, dis- 
trusted, or denied it in the hour of adversity? When a child beholds the sun 
sscured by the dark clouds, he may think, in his simplicity, that it is gone for 
ver; but a man knows that behind is the sun, glorious as ever, and the next 
noment, the clouds having rolled away, its glorious warmth and light are again 
on the earth. Thus is it, thought Aubrey with humble but cheerful conti- 
ce, with the Almighty—who hath declared himself the Father of the Spirits 
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‘“‘ Behind a frowning Providence, 
He hides a smiling face! 
Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan his works in vaia. 

God is his own interpreter, 
And he will make it plain !” 


Therefore, O my God !” thought Aubrey, as he gazed upom the lovely scenes 
familiar to him from his birth, and from which a few short hours were to separate 
him forever. ‘I do acknowledge Thy hand in what hath befallen me, and Thy 

‘cy which makes me to bear it, as from Thee.’ ‘The scene around him was 
‘ran: and beautiful—inexpressibly beautiful. He stood under the shadow of 
1 inighty elm-tree, the last of a long and mighty avenue, which he had been 
paci.s in deep thought fur upwards of an hour. ‘The ground was considerably 
elevated above the level of the rest of the park. Nosound disturbed the serene 
repose of the approaching evening, except the distant and gradually diminishing 
sounds issuing from an old rookery, and the faint low bubbling of a clear stream- 
et tat owed not far from where he stood. Here and there, under the deepen- 

: shadows cast by the lofty trees, might be seen the glancing forms of deer, 
neonly live things visible. “* Life,” said Aubrey, with a sigh, as he leaned 
gainst the trunk of the grand old tree under which he stood, and gazed with a 

ud and anxious eye on the lovely scenes stretching before dim, to which the 
‘blued radiance of the departing sun-light communicated a tender pensive air ; 

e's, in truth, what the Scriptures—what the voice of nature—represents it 
—a lo.g journey, during which the traveller stops at many resting-places. Some 
{them are more, others less beautiful; from some he parts with more, from 
others with less regret; but part he must, and pursue his journey, though he may 
teu turn back to gaze with lingering fondness and adiniration at the scene he 
has last quitted. The next stage may be—as all his journey might have been 
—bvieak and desolate; but through that he is only passing : he will not be con- 
demned to stay in it, as he was not permitted to dwell in the other ; he is 
sll journeying on, alung a route which he cannot mistake, to the point of his 
Cestination, his journey’s end—the shores of the vast ocean of eternity—uis 
move” 

Such were the thoughts passing through the mind of Aubrey. 

And what, MEN oF THE WoRD, as—knowing not how significantly—you call 
yourselves—what would be your thoughts, what would you have done, if upon 
you lad suddenly descended the stroke which has fallen upon this CurisTIAN 
GENTLEMAN—surely, at least, your equal in intellect, in accomplishment, in re- 
‘nement, in personal honor, in station, and in fortune? What would become of 
‘any of you, unable any longer to indulge, some in the refined, others in the 
cuarse profligacy, which hath at last become. essential to your characters and 
exstence? And of you, frivolous followers of fashion’ Glittering insects! 

‘ruck to the earth out of your artificial elevation, as the sudden shower beats 
“own the butterfly—what ean you, but lie there, and be crushed? How can 
y exist without—what ean console or compensate you for the want of—the 
©.os, the opera, the gaming-table, the betting-stand—your French cooks and 
mistres 5, your gay dress and equipage, the brilliant ball-room, the sparkling wines, 
ie splendid dinner-table? Als! these gone, what and where are you? What 
‘to become of yout What is left you upon earth—emasculate both in mind 
“uc body! Are you fit for conflict with your gaunt and dismaying opponent — 
‘>versity’ "Those of you who can think and reflect, be it ever so little, what 
‘here to console you in the view of the past? Is it not steepedin sensuality, 
“Ugured with debauchery? And what have you to tom for from the future ! 

“ere are now your old friends and companions! Vain and presumptuous 
*“recch, are you any longer in a condition to be recognised by them! Remem- 
er, you have had your , and thenight cometh ! 

‘Not thus was it with Aubrey ! 

‘be deepening shadows of evening warned him to retrace his steps to the 
fall. Before quitting the spot Gh Which he had been so long standin 44 turned 
; * head a little towards the right, totake a last view of an object which called 
rh tender and painful feeling—it was the old sycamore which his sister's in- 
a bal saved from the axe. There it Pag Setiosed venerable object ! 
, eatless silvery- branches becoming j indistinct, yet contrasting 
rouchingly with Go onde of those by its side. A ah strong fence 
“ad deen placed around it; but how much longer would it receive such eare and 
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} recognised 
mere. eting the object of their visit, which a little-surprised him, since 
they had taken a nal leave, and a very affecting one, the day before, he felt a 
little anxiety and embarrassment. Nor was he entirely mistaken. Lord De la 
Zouch, who advanced alone towards Aubrey,—Mr. Delamere turning back— 
most seriously pressed his son’s suit for the hand of Miss Aubrey, as he had often 
done before ; declaring, that though he wished a year or two first to elapse, dur- 
ing which his son might complete his studies at Oxford, there was no object 
dearer to the heart of Lady De la Zouch and himself than to see Miss Aubrey 
become their daughter-in-law. 

** Where,” said Lord De la Zouch, with much energy, “is he to look else- 
where for such a union of beauty, of accomplishments, of amiability, of high- 
mindedness ?”” 

After a great deal of animated conversation on this subject, during which Mr. 
Aubrey assured Lord De la Zouch that he would say everything which he honor- 
ably could to induce his sister to entertain, or at all events, not to discard the 
suit of Delamere; at the same time reminding him of the firmness of her 
character, and the hopelessness of attempting to change any determination 
to which she had been led by her sense of delicacy and honor,—Lord De 
la Zouch addressed himself in a very earnest manner to matters more im- 
mediately relating to the personal interests of Mr. Aubrey; entered with 
lively anxiety into all his future plans and purposes; and once more pressed 
upon him the acceptance of most munificent offers of pecuniary assistance, 
which, with many fervent expressions of gratitude, Aubrey again declined. But 
he pledged himself to communicate freely with Lord De la Zouch, in the event 
of such an occasion arising for such assistance as his lordship had already so ge- 
nerously volunteered. By this time Mr. Delamere had joined them, regarding 
Mr. Aubrey with infinite earnestness and apprehension. All, however, hie said, 
was—and in a hurried manner to his father—‘* My mother has sent me to say 
that she is waiting for you in the carriage, and wishes that we should imme- 
diately return.” ‘Lord De la Zouch and his son again took leave of Mr. Au- 
brey. ‘Remember, my dear Aubrey, remember the pledges you have repeated 
this evening,” said the former. “I do, Iwill!” replied Mr. Aubrey, as they 
each wrung his hands; and then, having grasped those of Lady De la Zouch, 
who sate within the carriage powerfully affected, the door was shut ; and they 
were quickly borne away from the presence and the residence of their afflicted 
friends. While Mr. Aubrey stood gazing after them, with folded arms, in an 
attitude of melancholy abstraction, at the hall docr, he was accosted by Dr. Ta- 
tham, who had come to him from the library, where he had been, till a short 
time before, busily engaged reducing into writing various matters which 
had been the subject of conversation between himself and Mr. Aubrey during 
the day. 

“] a afraid, my dear friend,” said the doctor, “ that there is a painful but 
interesting scene awaiting you You will not, I am sure, forbear to gratify, by 
your momentary presence in the servants’ hall, a body of your tenantry, who are 
there assembled, having come to pay you their parting respects.”’ 

‘*T would really rather be spared the painful scene,” said Mr. Aubrey, with 
emotion, “I am unnerved as it is! Cannot you bid them adieu in my name, 
and say, God bless them !” 

“You must come, my dear friend! It will be but fora moment. If it be 
painful, it will be but fora moment; and the recollection of their hearty and 
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parted with, was sent as a 
Oldfield, one of his play-fellows. 
was, at the vehement instance of Pumpkin, the gardener: who 
his knees to beg for the animal, and declared that-he loved the creat : 
son—asI verily believe he did, for they were inseparable, and their cnechage : 
was mutual—given upto him, on his solemn promise to take became rs 
Then there was a poor animal that they hardly knew how to ispose of Tt 
a fine old favorite stag-hound, stone-blind, quite grey about the head, and pei. 
feeble, that it could but just crawl in and out of its commodious kenne! and lie 
basking in the genial sunshine; wagging its tail when any one spoke to it, and 
affectionately licking the hand that patted it. Thus had. it treated Mr. Aubrey 
that very morning as he stood by, and stooped down to caress it for the | 
time. It was, at his earnest request, assigned to Dr. Tatham, kennel and all - 
indeed the worthy little Doctor would have filled his premises in a similar way, 
by way of having “ keepsakes” and “ memorials” of his friends. Miss A : 
beautiful little Marlborough spaniel, with its brilliant black eyes, and long glossy 
graceful ears, was to accompany her to London. 


As for the servants—the housekeeper and the butler were going to marry, 
and quit service ; as for the rest, Mr. Parkinson had, at Mr. Aubrey’s desire, 
written about them to Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap; and Mr. Gammon 
had sent word that such of the establishment as chose miglit continue at Yatton, 
at all events till the pleasure of Mr. Titmouse, upon the subject, should have 
been known. All the servants had received a quarter's wages that 
from Mr. Griffiths, in the presence of Mr. Aubrey, who spoke kindly to each, 
and earnestly recommended them to conduct themselves respectfully towards 
his suecessor. Scarce any of them could answer him, otherwise than by a hum- 
ble bow or curtsey, accompanied by sobs and tears. One of them did’ contrive 
to speak, and passionately expressed a wish that the first morsel Mr. Titmouse 
eat in the house might choke him—a sally which received so very grave and 
stern a rebuke from Mr. Aubrey, as brought the hasty offender to her knees beg- 
ging forgiveness, which, I need hardly say she received, with a very kind admo- 
nition. Many of them most vehemently entreated to he allowed to accompany 
Mr. Aubrey and his family to London, and continue in their service, but in vain. 
Mr. Aubrey had made his selection, having taken only his own valet, and Mrs. 
Aubrey’s maid, and one of the nursery maids, and declaring that on-no 
consideration would he thirk of being accompanied by any other of the ser- 
vants. , 

There were some twenty or thirty poor old infirm cottagers, men and women, 
who had been for years fveekly pensioners on the bounty of Sarat, and respect- 
ing whom Mr. Aubrey felt a painful anxiety. What could hedo? He gave 
the sum of £100 to Dr. ‘Tatham for their use ; and requested him to press their 
claims earnestly upon the new proprietor of Yatton. He also wrote almest as 
many letters as there were of these poor people, on their behalf, to his friends 
and neighbors. Oh, it was a moving scene that occurred at each of their little 
cottages, when their benefactors, Mr. Aubrey, his wife, and sister, severally 
called to bid them farewell, and receive their humble and tearful blessings! But 
it was tae parting with her school, which neither she nor her brother saw any 
probability of being kept up longer than for a month or two after their depar- 
ture, that occasioned Kate the greatest distress. There were several reasons 
why no application should be made about the matter, or on her account, to Mr. 








humble expressions of affection and respect will be pleasant hereafter. Poor 
souls !” he added, with not a little emotion ; “ you should see how crowded is 
Mr. Griffith’s room with the presents they have each brought you, and whieh 
would surely keep your whole establishment for months !—Cheeses, tongues, 
hams, bacon, and I know not what beside !”’ 

“ Come, Doctor,” said Mr. Aubrey, quickly, “TI will see them, my humble! 
and worthy friends, if it be for but a moment ; but I would rather have been { 
spared the scene.” He followed Dr. Tatham into the large servants’ hall, | 
which he found nearly filled by some forty or fifty of his late tenantry, who, as 
he entered, rose in troubled silence to receivehim. There were lights, by which 
a hurried glance sufficed to shew him the deep sorrow visible in their counte- 
nances. ‘ Well, Sir,” commenced one of them after a moment’s hesitation—he 
seemed to have been chosen the spokesman of those femme oe we've come to 
tak’ our leave; anda sad time it be for all of us, and it may be, Sir, for you.” 
He paused—* I thought I could have said a word or two, Sir, in the name of all 
of us, but I’ve clean forgotten all ; and I wish we could all forget that we were 
come to part with you, Sir ;—but we shant—no, never '—we shall never see 
your like again, Sir! God help you, Sir!” Again he paused, and struggled hard 
to conceal hisemotions. Then he tried to say something farther, but his voice 
failed him. 

“ Squire, it may be law ; but it be not justice we all do think, that hath taken 
Yatton from you, that was born to it,” said one, who stood next to him 
that had first spoke. ‘“ Who ever heard o’ a scratch in a bit of paper sig- 
nifying the loss 0’ so much? It never were heard of afore, Sir, an’ cannot be 
right.” 

"i Forgive me, Squire,” said another, ‘‘ but we shall never take to t’ new one 


that’s coming after you !” 


“My worthy—my dear friends,” commenced Mr. Aubrev, with melancholy 
composure, as he stood beside Dr. Tatham, “this is a sad scene—one which [ 
had not expected. I amquite unprepared for it. I have had lately to go through 
many very painful scenes ; few more so than the present. My dear friends, I 
caa only say from my heart, God bless you all! I shall never forget you, whom | 
I have always respected, and indeed been very proud of, as my tenantry, and 
whom I now look at as my friends only. We shall never forget you” —— 

“ Lord Almighty bless you, Sir, and Madam, and Miss, and the little squire !” 
said a voice, in a vehement manner, from amidst the little throng, in tones that | 
went to Mr. Aubrey’s heart. His lips quivered, and he ceased speaking for | 








some moments. At length he resumed. i | 

“ You see my feelings are alittle shaken by the sufferings I have gone | 
through. I have only a word more to say to you. Providence has seen fit, my | 
friends, to deprive me of that which I had deemed to be my birthright. God is_ 
good and wise ; and I bow, as we must all bow, to His will, with reverence and | 
resignation. And also, my dear friends, let us always submit cheerfully to the 
laws under which we live. We must not quarrel with their decision, merely be- | 
cause it happens to be adverse to our own wishes. I, from my heart—and so | 
must you, from yours—acknowledge a firm, unshaken allegiance to the laws ; | 
they are ordained by God, and He demands our obedience to them!” He paus- | 
ed. ‘I have to thank you,” he presently added, in a subdued tone, “ my wor- 
thy friends, for many substantial tokens of your good will which you have | 
brought with you this evening. I assure you sincerely, that I value them far | 
more”—he paused, and it was some moments before he could proceed—* than 
if they had been of the most costly kind.” 

‘+ Lord, only hearken to t’ Squire!” called out a voice, as if on an impulse of | 
eager affection, which its rough, honest speaker could not resist. ‘This seemed | 
entirely to deprive Mr. Aubrey of the power of utterance, and he turned sudden- | 
ly towards Dr. Tatham with an overflowing eye and a convulsive quivering of 
the lips, that showed the powerful emotions with which he was contending. 
The next moment he stepped forwards and shook hands with those nearest. He 
was quickly surrounded, and every one present grasped his hands, scarcely any 
of them able to utter more than abrief but ardent “ God bless you, Sir!” 

“T am sure, my friends,” said Dr. Tatham, almost as much affected as any of 
them, “that you cannot wish to prolong so affecting, so distressing a scene. 
Mr. Aubrey is much exhausted, and has a long journey to take early in the 
morning—and you had better now leave.” 

‘‘ Farewell! farewell, my kind and dear friends, farewell! May God bless 
you all, and all your families !” said Mr. Aubrey, and, most powerfully affected, 
withdrew from a scene which he was not likely ever to forget. He retired, ac- 
companied by Dr. Tatham, to his library, where Mr. Griffiths, his steward, was 
in readiness to receive his signature to various documents. This done, the 
steward, after a few hurried expressions of affection and respect, withdrew ; and 
Mr. Aubrey had completed all the arrangements, and transacted all the business 
which had required his attention before quitting Yatton, which, at an early hour 
in the morning, he was going to leave, and go direct to London, instead of ac- 
cepting any of the numerous offers which he had received from his friends in the 
neighborhood to take up with them his abode fur, at all events, some considera- 
ble period. That, however, would have been entirely incoasistent with the 
plans for his future life, which he had formed and matured. He left the whole 
estate in admirable order and condition. ‘There was not a farm vacant, not a 
tenant dissatisfied with the terms under which he held. Every document, all 
the accounts connected with the estate, after having been carefully examined by 
Mr. Parkinson, and Mr. Aubrey, and Mr. Griffiths, was in readiness for the most 
a and searching investigation on the part of Mr. Aubrey’s successor 
and Its ts. 

Mr. fr eour’ library was already carefully packed up, and was to follow him, 
i , by water ; as also were several portions of the —_ 
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| ing, almost threatening rain. 


Titmouse, even if she had not had reason to anticipate, from what she had heard 
of his character, that he was not a person to feel any interest in such an institu= 
tion. Nor had she liked to trouble or burden the friends she left behind her, 
with the responsibility of supporting and superintending her little establishment. 
She had nothing for it, therefore, but to prepare the mistress and her scholars 
for the breaking up of the school, within a month of her departure from Yatton.. 
She gave the worthy woman, the mistress, a present of a five-pound-note, and 
five shillings a-piece to each of the children. She felt quite unequal to the task 
of personally taking leave of them, as she had intended, and several times. at- 
tempted. She therefore, with many tears, wrote the following lines, and gave 
them to Doctor Tatham, to read alond in the school, when their good and beau- 
The little Doctor paused 
a good many times while he read it, and complained of his glasses, 


‘“* My dear little girls—You know that I have already bid each of you good-by ; and 
though I tried to say something to all of you at once, I was not able, because I was so 
sorry to part with you, and tell you that my litle school must be given up. So I have 
written these few lines, to tell you that I love you all, and have tried to be a good friend 
toyou. Be sure not to forget your spelling and reading, and your needle. Your mothers 
have promised to hear you say your catechisms; you must also be sure to say your 
prayers, and read your Bibles, and to behave very seriously at church, and to be always 
dutiful to your parents. Then God will bless you all. I hope you will not forget us, for 
we shall often think of you when we are a great way off, and Dr. Tatham wil! now and 
then wiite and tell us how you are going on. Farewell, my dear little girls ; and may 
God bless and preserve you all? This is the prayer of both us—Mrs. Aubrey and 

Yatton, 15th May, 18—. CATHARINE AUBREY.” 


The above was not written in the uniform and beautiful hand usual with Mise 
Aubrey ; it was, on the contrary, rather irregular, and evidently written hastily ; 
but Dr. Tatham preserved it to the day of his death, and always thought it 
beautiful. 

On the ensuing morning, at a very early hour, Dr. Tatham left the vicarage, 
to pay his Jast visit to friends whom it almost broke his heart to part with, in alk 
human probability, forever. He started, but oun a moment's. reflection ceased 
to be surprised, at the sight of Mr. Aubrey approaching him, from the direction 
of the little churchyard. He was calm, but his countenance bore the traces of 
very recent emotion. ‘They greeted each other in silence, and so walked on’ 
for some time, arm in arm, slowly towards the hall. It was a dull heavy morn- 
; The air seemed full of oppression. The only 
sounds audible were the hoarse clamvrous sounds issuing from the old rookery 
at some distance on their left. ‘They interchanged but few words as they walk- 
ed along the winding pathway to the hall. The first thing that attracted their 
eyes on passing under the gateway, was the large old family carriage standing 
opposite the hall-door, where stood some luggage, sufficient for the journey, 
ready to be placed upon it; the remainder having been sent on the day before 
to London. They were all up and dressed. The children were taking their last 
breakfast in the nursery; Charles making many inquiries of the weeping ser- 
vanis, which they could answer only by tears and kisses. In vain was the break- 
fast-table spread for the senior travellers. ‘There sate poor Kate, in travelling 


| trim, before the antique silver urn, attempting to perform, with tremulous hand, 


her accustomed office ; but neither she nor Mrs. Aubrey were equal to the task ; 
which, summoning the housekeeper into the room, they devolved upon her, and 
which she performed in perturbed silence. Mr. Aubrey and Dr. Tatham were 
standing there ; but neither of them spoke. A short time before, Mr. Aubrey, 
had requested the servants to be summoned, as usual, to morning prayer, in the 
accustomed room, and requested Dr. Tatham to officiate. As soon, however, as 
the sorrowful little assemblage was collected before him, he whispered to Mr. 
Aubrey that he felt unequal to go through the duty with the composure it re- 
quired ; and after a pause, he said, “ Let us kneel down ;” and in a low voice, 
often interrupted by his own emotions, and the sobs of those around him, he read, 
with touching simplicity and solemnity, the ninety-first psalm ; adding the Lord’s 
prayer, anda benediction. 

The bitter preparations for starting at an early hour, seven o'clock, were soon 
afterwards completed. Half smothered with the kisses and caresses of the af- 
fectionate servants, little Charles and Agnes were already seated in the carriage, 
on the laps of their two attendants, exclaiming, “Come, papa! come, mamma! 
the horses are ready to start!” Just then, poor Pumpkin the gardener, scarce 
able to speak, made his appearance, his arms full of nosegays, which he had been 
culling for the last two hours—having one a-piece for every one of the travel- 
lers, servants, and children, and all. The loud angry bark of Hector was heard 
from time to time, little Charles calling loudly for him ; but Pumpkin had fast- 
ened him up, for fear of his starting off after the carriage. At length, scarce 
having tasted breakfast, the travellers made their appearance at the hal! door. 
Kate and Mrs. Aubrey were utterly overcome at the sight of the carriage, and 
wept bitterly. They threw their arms passionately around, and kissed their 
amiable friend and pastor, Dr. Tatham, who was but little less agitated than 
themselves. ‘Then they tore themselves from him, and hastily got into the car- 
riage. Ashe stood alone, bareheaded, on their quitting him, he lifted his hands, 
but could scarce utter a parting benediction. Mr. Aubrey, with a flushed cheek 
and quivering lip, then grasped his hand, whispering, “ Farewell, my dear and 
venerable friend! Farewell!” ‘The Lord! God of thy fathers bless ihee!” 
murmured Dr. Tatham, clasping Mr. Aubrey’s hand in both of his own, and 
looking solemnly upwards. Mr. Aubrey, taking off his hat, turned towards him 
an unutterable look, then waving his hand tothe group of agitated servants that 
stood within and without the door, he stepped into the carriage ; the door was 
shut; and they rolled slowly away. Outside the park gates were collected 
more than a hundred people, to bid them farewell—all the men, when the car- 
riage came in sight, taking off their hats. The c e stopped for a moment. 
“God bless you all! God bless you!” exclaimed Mr. Aubrey, waving his 


: . xtended the white hand of Kate and q 
hand, whilst from each window was e and shaken by those who were nearest. 


: kissed 
Aubrey, which vom — and, quickening their speed, the horses soon bore 


Again the 
them out of the village. Within less than half an hour afterwards, the tearful 


es of the travellers, as they passed a familiar turning of the road, had looked 





children 
these, and a few other articles, had been successfully peed Ne te De. Au- 


, them to on, in- 
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On Dits in Sporting Circles. 

The Great Match.—We are told by a gentleman from Georgia that the owners 

of Gano have been offered $12,000 for him with his engagement. Another 

party has offered to take the match off the hands of his owners provided they will 
allow Hammonp to train him. 

This shows the confidence of the Georgians in their nag. They are now 

laying back for long odds. They want 3 to 1 at which rate they will pile up 


the crops of years upon the descendant of Eclipse and Betsey Richards. A gen- 
tleman who saw the colt last week, says that he was never looking better. 


= 














Prospect of a Race at Louisville —The Kentuckians are counting upon great 
sport this Fall, from a meeting, now thought probable, between Billy Townes 
and Red Bill. It is supposed they will come together at Louisville. Billy 
‘Townes has been long on the turf, and has travelled as far, and lived in as many 
climates, as any race-horse we can recal. Red Bill (a son of Medoc) is fami- 
liarly known only in Kentucky, where he distinguished himself last Spring, by 
winning a three mile purse at three heats, the time of which was 5:40—5:48— 
5:49. Red Bill ran second to Black Nose the first heat, but won the next two. 
Nine started in the race. 

After this race Red Bill attended the Louisville races, and met Billy Townes, 
Cub, Queen Mary, and Mary Morris. Billy Townes (by Imp. Fylde) beat 
the whole party, losing the first to Red Bill in 7:53 and winning the next two 
in 7:51—8:32, for each of which Red Bill ran second. 

Such are the pretensions of either nag, and should they meet again, the betting 
will be heavy ; indeed it has already commenced, as we are informed by letters 
from Kentucky turfmen. ‘The contest will be more interesting, as it will be a 
trial between the get of Imported and Native horses, and both favorite stocks. 





We learn from Kentucky that but one of the large lot of stock advertised by 
Mr. Burorp, was sold. The prices bid not being satisfactory, the sale was 
stopped. The 20th of August last, was the day fixed for the sale. 





Mr. Hotmeap has advertised the races of the National Jockey Club at Wash- 
ington. The purses are very respectable for the times. The reader is referred 
to the advertisement itself, on the 10th page. 





Messrs. Townes & Witutamson, of Virginia, have trained this season up- 
wards of thirty horses, including about ten 2 yr. olds. Some of the string are 
doing very well; as Tattersall, Brocklesby, Sally Page, Grampus, Cameo and 
Adela, (own sister to Catharine Davis.) The last was originally trained by 
Col. Jounson, who still owns an interest of one half in her. Tattersall, who 
distinguished himself in the Spring, promises exceedingly well for the campaign 
now commencing. 

Hircucock, the former trainer for Maj. Powell McRa, has now eight colts 
moving at Columbia, near the race course, where he has opened a public Train- 
ing Stable. His present lot includes the get of Imp. Rowton, of Eclipse, of 
Imp. Sarpedon, of Contention and others. All save one are untried. 








Imported Hedgford.—In this paper of July 18th it was announced that this 
horsé would provably be offered for sale at iné Lexington, Ky. Association Ra- 
ces or Fair. By an advertisement in another column it will be seen that his 
owners with a view of dissolving a partnership in the horse, have announced a 
positive sale on the first day of the races. ‘These raees coumence next Tues- 
day week, and as the notice is so short, it will probably be found advisable to 
postpone the sale for a few weeks, to give oppurtunity to companies in Missouri 
and other remote states to compete for the horse. 

Till the day of the sale, the horse may be treated for privately, and for this 
purpose application may be made to Col. W. P. Harr, of Kentucky, or to either 
of the owners, W. O. Goons, Esq of Virginia, or Joseru H. Townes, Esq, of 

In February last a full memoir of Hedgford accompanied by a portrait, ape 
peared in this paper. To that reference may be made for his performances, 
his blood, and his get. He is bu? fifteen years old, and is vigorous and hearty. 
Hedgford is distinguished as the sire of that fine racer Duane, the only horse 
that ever put in extreme peril, the laurels of Boston. We commend this sale 
to the attention of Western breeders, and beg them to refer to the advertisement 
on the 10th page, and the memoir which appeared in this paper on the 22nd of 
February last. 

New Course at St. Lowis.—In the Spirit of the Times of August 22d, it was 
announced that Col. Oxiver in conjunction with Mr. Stratron had purchased 
a tract of land in the vicinity of St. Louis, upon which they had determined to 
establish a race-course of a superior description. The details of their plans were 
given with some minuteness ; and this was done upon the authority of a letter 
from a valued correspondent, who could never intentionally deceive us in any 
matter. But we learn that all this information so far as Mr. Oliver has any 
thing to do with the course is erroneous. Mr. Oliver writes us that he is not 
interested to the amount of one dollar in the new course, that he has made no 
such purchase in St. Louis, and was never in that city in his life. How the 
misunderstanding arose, it is impossible for us to conjecture. 








Stock of the late James Jackson.—The Executors of the estate of Mr. Jackson 
not being authorized to run any of his stock, have resolved to sell that portion 
of it of anage and quality to be brought on the turf. In our advertising columns 
a list will be found of such as they propose first to sell. The sale will take place 
at Nashville, the first day of the Race week, being the 28th of the present 
month. ‘The terms are very favorable. Not a word need be said for the stock 
itself; no man in the South West was a more successful breeder than Mr. Jack- 
son, and we do not doubt that there will be the most active competition for the 
seven now offered to the public. The balance of his large stock, except his in- 
terest in Leviathan and Glencoe, will be offered for sale at some future day. 





In the proper column may be found the advertisement of the Columbia (S. C.) 
Races, which commence on the 23d of November next. Five days’ sport are 
announced. The most interesting race will be the Colt Stake, to which there are 
twenty subscribers. In this stake the get of Imp. Rowton will come out in great 
force, sixteen of them being named. ‘The amount of the purses is not yet an- 
nounced, but the Proprietor assures us that they will be as liberal as usual. 

The Columbia races will be attended by an unusual number of strangers this 
year, inasmuch as they immediately precede the Augusta (Ga.) Races, and the 
great match between Boston and Gano. The “old white nose” will himself pro- 
bably be on the ground at Columbia, though it can scarcely be expected that he 
will show for any purse there. It hasall along been understood that Col. Joun- 
son would take a full stable South, and there have been rumors that T'reasurer 
designed following on in the same direction to have “a fly” at the “old ’un” 
should the Georgia colt pay forfeit. All these things will contribute to the 
brilliancy of the Meeting at Columbia. The Proprietor advertises that he can 
accommodate any number of persons with board and lodging at the course. 


Tn the advertisement of the Centreville Trotting Course one error occurs 
The purse of $100, given on the third day, is free for all trotting horses never 
having won a purse of $100. In the advertisement $30 is the limit, which is 
wrong. — 

The Match for $500 a side, between Lady Suffolk and Aarcn Burr comes off 


establishment is under the direction of H. Lewis, Esq., who has procured the 


ecole mn 


ge esa ™, Buevins, Boarvman, Maj. S. Ractanv, and H. Lewis, 
be of a most spirited character. A new Jockey Club is being 
formed, and thus far the subscriptions are very liberal. The purses will be much 


larger than heretofore, and the appointments of every kind most complete. The 


services of Mr. C. Putnam, who is already in charge, and most actively engaged 
in putting every thing in readiness for the approaching meeting. 

They hope to see the renowned Wagner, on the four mile day, and promise 
him that Baywood, John Marshall, and Free Jack or Preston will not allow him 
to walk over for the purse. The next meeting will commence two weeks after 
the close of the Columbia (Tenn.) Races, which latter races commence the Ist 
Monday of October. 

Messrs. Ractanp & Davis have a superb string, at least ten, among them 
Scipio, Preston, Free Jack, and Julia Fisher. Col. Camp has half a dozen, with 
Baywood at their head. Boarpman & McLaran have a handsome string, in- 
cluding the Consol filly in the Gallatin Stakes. Maj. N. Terry has several very 
promising young things, and Joun Connatty, Esq., has the brother of Bay- 
wood, and the half sister to John Bascombe, with some five or six others. 





The reader is referred to the advertisement of the St. Joseph’s (Florida) 
Races on the 10th page. Notwithstanding all the ills to which that doomed 
Territory is exposed, nothing can extinguish the love of sport which charac- 
terizes our Southern country. 





New Course at Hayneville——The gentlemen in the vicinity of Hayneville, 
Ala., have just succeeded in establishing a new Course in that village. They 
will have a meeting of four days’ duration, and the purses, though not large, will 
be very respectable, and the course is an excellent one. There are a good many 
horses in training for the first meeting, which will commence on the 234d inst. 





Additions to the Blood Stock of Col. Joun Crowewt, of Fort Mitchell, Ala. 





No. 1. Nancy Crark, b. f. 3 yrs. old, by Bertrand, out of Morocco Slipper. 
No. 2. Nar Braprorp, gr. c. 2 yrs. old, by Bertrand, out of Morocco Slipper. 
No. 3. Grey Filly dropped last Spring, by Robin Hood out of Morocco Slipper. 
No. 4. Hammonp, gr. c. 3 yrs. old, by Wild Billi, out of Grey Goose. 

No. 5. Hannan Harrts, b. f. 2 yrs. old, full sister to John Bascomb. 

No. 6. Mary Watson, gr. f. 3 yrs. old, by Robin Hood, out of Bolivia. 

No. 7. Doctor Wixson, ch. c. 2 yrs. old, by John Bascomb, out of 
No. 8. Lirtte Patnce, gr. c. 1 yr. old, by John Bascomb, out of Bolivia. 


No. 9. Emma Crowe t, ch. f. 3 yrs. old, by Robin Hood, out of Eliza Branch. 
No. 10. Marcaret Porter, ch. f. dropped last Spring, by John Bascomb, out 
of Lady Nashville. 
August 23, 1840. 
Note.—Pedigrees in full of the dams of this stock were published in the May 
number of the “‘ Turf Register,” 1837, page 429. Col. C. has been unfortunate 
with his colts lately, having lost half a dozen within three years. He has but 
three of Bascomb’s, two of which are as as likely as one could wish. Hammonn, 
his former trainer, has seven in training for Col. C. 





Hickman Lewis, Esq., of Limestone County, Ala., claims the name of Fea- 
therstine for his br. f., dropped 1839, by Imp. Luzborough, out of Salome by 
Imp. Leviathan. Also, that of Ernestine for his ch. f., dropped 1840, full sister 
to the above—in the Trial Stakes at Nashville, for 1843. Also, that of Mary 
Egbert for his ch.f., dropped 1840, star, snip, and three white feet, by Imp. Luz- 
borough, out of Lacy Johnston by Trafalgar. Also, that of Signal for his b. c. 
dropped 1840, by Imp. Luzborough, out of Lucy Gwynne (own sister to Sus. 
sex) by Sir Charles. Also, that of Adelie for his ch. f., dropped 1840, by Post 
Boy, out of Howa by Imp. Luzborough—called after the newly discovered con- 
tinent. Also, that of Lipan, for his ch. c., dropped 1840, by Imp. Luzborough, 
out of Virginia by Cripple. Also, that of Joe Sumner for his b.c., dropped 
1840, by Pactolus, out of Alabama by Autocrat. 

Maj. N. Terry, that of Virginia Tunstall for his yearling filly by Imp. Luz- 
borough, out of Sally McGee. 

James M. Taytor, of Hanover, Va., that of Isabel for a chesnut filly by Imp. 
Cetus, out of a Medley mare, foaled last Spring. 

Mr. Wittts H. Bonnie, of Mount Pleasant, Tenn., claims the name of Indiana 
White for a ch. f. now at the foot by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Stockholder, out 
of own sister to Tennessee Oscar. 





ee ae r * . ; - — — 
zs —The present owners of the Huntsville race-track, | ™e heats. More horses would be brought out tocontend for 


tates 
would be more gratified, and race horses continue longer on the Turn 


extensive breeders, are resolved that the future meetings upon quently they would be more valuable. _—— 


Indeed, in many instances, I would strenuously recommend a division of a. 
Jockey Club purses into two or three purses of Two mile heats each, added 
to a sweepstakes of say $50 each, the second best horse always to receiy ba 
his stake. © back 
“An Amateur , recommends a subscription of from $100 to $150 each. The 
sums I consider quite too high ; they would, I fear, have a tendency to keep a 
many horses that otherwise would run. I would also like to see Handicap rac 
introduced for our public purses, to name and close ten or fifteen days ce a 
to the race, conducted on the system of the English handicaps. " 
In regard to the shortening the distances, I do not know that it is a bad 
scheme ; to say the least of it, collusions are rendered more harmless. 

Much more might be said on these subjects, but for the present I will close this 
communication with my earnest advice to Jockey Clubs and Proprietors of 


Courses to take these matters into their most serious consideration 
. ‘ 


Carorinae 





Cricket Match 

BETWEEN THE ST. GEORGE CLUB, OF NEW YORK, AND THE TORONTO cLUB, yb 
This match, which has created a good deal of excitement among the admire , 
of this noble and manly sport, came off on Friday, the 4th inst., on the grouyd 
of the Toronto Club, near that city, the New Yore players having travelled Up. 
wards of 1000 miles to meet their opponents in the friendly strife. The play 
commenced about 11 o’clock, with a bright day, which, with the numerous at. 
tendance of the military and citizens of Toronto, added a brilliancy to the scene 
which we expect has not often been witnessed on this side the water. About noon 
Sir Gzorce Artur, the Governor of Upper Canada, with a part of his stay 
arrived on the ground, and remained till the close of the play. The excellen; 
band of the 34th Regiment was on the ground, and played several national airs 
to the great delight of hoth players and spectators. A marquee, lent for the . 
casion by one of the Regiments, was pitched early in the day, above whic) 
floated a beautiful silk flag of St. George. The appearance of the ground alto. 
gether was most exhilarating, and everything was done by the Toronto Cly} 
that kindness, good feeling, and hospitality could do, to render the stay of the 
New York Club pleasant and agreeable. 

Attheclose of the match, which it will be perceived terminated in favor of 
the New York Club, a very splendid dinner was provided by the Toronto gentle. 
men, at which every delicacy of the season was provided, not omitting the de- 
lightful “ Lake trout.” The enjoyments of the table were prolonged till nearly 
midnight, when every one departed, after enjoying most truly “the feast of reo. 
son and the flow of soul.” Song, mirth, and glee, and good feeling animated 
every breath; and the result of this meeting will be, probably, a return match. 
to be played in New York in the Spring, when the Toronto Club will, no doubt. 
experience a reciprocity of those good feelings as shewn towards the New York 
Club on this occasion. 

We understand that the Toronto Club were not enabled, from circumstances 
beyond their control, to put forth their strength on this vccasion, and it is antici- 
pated that the next trial of skill between the two Clubs will exhibit a closer re- 
sult than thisdoes. We understand, however, that the New Yorkers are ful] 
confidence, and ready and “ eager for the fray.” The following is the result, 
premising that the Hon. W. Draper, H. M. Attorney-General for Upper Ca- 
nada, officiated as Umpire for the Toronto Club, and Mr. W. Howe for the 
New York, and all their decisions were promptly acted upon, to the full satisfac- 
tion of all parties. The Toronto Club went in first as follows :-— 

TORONTO CLUB. 


FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 
Goring, Caught by Wild..---.0--+0------ 3 | Goring, caught by Groom............., 3 
Barber, bowled by Gill ...sceccerczcaves ' ’ Babel, re" Out... Oe amen ew meee nenen 10 
Warren, bowled by Gil] ................ 2 | Warren, bowled by Groom _.._..___.... 9 
Bliss (32d Regt.), run out............... 7 | Bliss, bowled by Groom..............._. 9 
RR es 10 | Birch, bowled by Groom ......_........ 6 
Maddock, run out... .....-..........-- 9 | Maddock, bowled by W. Russell_.._.... 2 
Wink Wettis TU O66. ee ccccbeccocce 1 | Winkworth, caught by Stead........... 
Marriott (32d Regt.), not out........... 6 | Marriott, bowled by Groom__..____.___. 7 
Harrington, caught by Gill.........-.... 0 | Harrington, caught by Green........... ] 
Girdlestone, run out ..............-ce0e 4 | Girdlestone, not out ............-...... 7 
Spragge, caught by Wright............. 0 | Spragge, bowled by Groom...-......... ! 
43 46 
Byes, 6— wide balls, 3............. 9 Byes, 6—wide balls, 2-............. * 
TOR scdiichedeesasedinnincealls 52 EE a 4 





ST. GEORGE'S CLUB, NEW YORK. 


FIRST INNINGS. | SECOND INNINGS. 
Gill, caught by Maddock -......... secs : Wright, not out_.................-.-... 3 





Salt Sulphur Springs (Va.) Fall Races. 
Sat SuLPHUR SprRinas, Aug. 30, 1840, 


Dear Sir,—I hasten to give you a statement of our races, which are just over, 
and am only sorry that I cannot give the same coloring to it that your friend 


Ww. Ersxtns, Esq., President; S. E. Carerton, Esq., Vice President; J. A. 
McCvns, Esq., Secretary, and Jno. E. Camprert, Esq., Treasurer. We had 
but few horses in attendance, owing toa mistake as to the time of running, and of 


course the sport was limited. 


TUESDAY, Aug. 25, 1840.—Sweepstakes for two year olds; three subs., at $100 each, 
h. ft. ; Mile heats. 


ie Se SI nde adinngecasccescinbascdebebstnbhesssecccccosceccecce 1 
Alexr. Erskine’s ch. f. by Clinton, dam by Comet ..........-.-..2.2222.2222 22.028. dis 
Semmens Ts Ba Ge FIR ono in oni in cd nb kn ss nccceccsccc ec cncn coc ctcccccccse dis 


It is due to the nags distanced to say, that it was owing to the fact of a per- 
son near the distance stand running in before them, after the winning horse had 


passed, causing them both to start badly, which threw them behind the pole. 
WEDNESDAY, Aug. 26.—Proprietor’s purse of $100; ent. $10; Two mile heats. 


Abour. Tes OR... BE Moret nn. on... nin nnn ccc cecnccnncccncess. walked over 
THURSDAY, Aug. 27.—Jockey Club purse of $250 ; ent. $15; Three mile heats. 

Alexr. Erskine’s ch. f. Mary Miller, by Arab, dam by Comet, 4 yrs............... | >. 

Sm Te et I a nnn sch ten tcc densinn dace cccccnnce.. 2 dr 


Time, 6:15. Track heavy. 


This race completely took in the “sharps,” who brought the bay filly as a 
“bite ” on purpose to beat the chesnut, who won the race ; but when they came 


pace, which would have done credit to a quarter nag, and Mary Miller, as she was 
a stranger, waited upon her, as induty bound to do, for the first two miles, and 
would have done so for the third, but her rider became so tired holding her, that 
he was obliged to let her go and win the heat, which she did without a brush, in 
6:15, and the track very heavy. 

We had plenty of ladies, and all we wanted was your friend “N ” to touch us 
up a little, whom, with yourself, we shall be glad to see on all occasions. 

Yours respectfully, A. E. 





Repeat Races of Four Miles. 
September 4, 1840. 


Mr. Editor,—In your No. of Aug. 22d, under the head of “ Suggestions to 
Turfmen,” by “ An Amateur,” are some judicious hints in regard to the Turf, 
nearly all of which, in my opinion, are well worthy the serious attention of the 
racing and breeding community. I have for some time had the same subject in 
my mind, and am pleased at last to see it brought at once by “ An Amateur” to 
the view of the public. I will not undertake to write out my full ideas on this 
interesting subject, but for the present will merely remark upon a few brought 
to our notice by the gentleman in question. I have ever considered, since my 
connexion with the Turf, that the whole of our Four mile heat races should be 
exploded. How long, permit me to ask, do our four mile horses last upon the 
Turf? Once or twice, perhaps, in a quarter of a century there comes out a 
Trifle, a Boston, ora Waguer, that will remain upon the Turf until they are six 
or seven years old; the rest, by dozens and scores, break down, or train off, after 
running some three or four Four mile races ; and it not unfrequently happens that 
a very good horse is rendered incapable of running after his first effort in a Four 
mile race. We know that these races sometimes require three and four heats to 
be run to win them ; and then perhaps scarcely a horse in that race is ever after 
worth a button—he is “ broke down,” or will break down the next training. The 





on Monday, the 21st, in harness. 


distance to be run for the largest Jockey Club purses should never exceed three 


“N.” did last year. The Officers of the Club are the same as last year, viz. | 


to “try it on,” it was “no fit.” The bay went off from the stand at a rattling 








W. Russell, caught by Barber .......... Se inc cnancccccccccescs-+ 5 

Wright, bowled by Winkworth......... 2 WEE ecnencnccccccccccccces--- ] 
| H. Russell, bowled by Winkworth.-..... 17 - 
! Tinson, bowled by Winkwerth......... 0 i tieiiniebgitiiencrcecces coccece 9 
| Wild, caught by Harrington............ 22 
: Weightman, bowled by Winkworth-..... 17 

Stead, bowled by Winkworth .......... 2 - 

Groom, bowled by Maddock............ 1 

Wyvill, bowled by Winkworth -........ 0 

i ERO 4 

72 

; Byes, 13—wide balls, 13...........- 26 
pe ee wake > Meee 98 
' 
Trout Tickling in Westme:ecland. 


New OR Ens, Aug. 22, 1840. 

The earliest years of my life were spent amidst the mountains of bonny West- 
moreland—where rude health and buoyant spirits are of themselves alone neces 
sary to render man happy in the glorious scenes of romantic nature by which he 
; 1S surrounded. 
| The numerous streams, among which I may mention the Eden, Swinton, and 
Cocker, abound with Trout of the finest kind, which afford ample sport to te 
Fly-fisher ; but it is of the smaller streams of which I am going to treat, and 
which are known in that country by the name of becks. These becks intersect 
the country in every direction, jutting out of rocky precipices, and winding their 
pellucid way, through mountain and meadow, until they empty themselves ‘0 
: the larger waters: and it is in these delicious becks, Mr. Editor, that I have 





! “many a time and oft” tickled the spotted tribe to the tune of some few dozens 
jin a single afternoon. 

Cannon’s beck, running through the little town of Brough, was my favorit 
resort ; the water is clear as crystal, and there in fine weather might you see the 
wary trout basking in the noon-day sun in the cool ripples of the rocky stream 
It is then that the sharp-sighted fish darts from his position to his ‘ hold "Oe 
der the bank, or by the ledge of some rock. Keeping a strict watch on his hid- 
ing place, you lean over the bank, or wade into the water if necessary (for it 13 
only knee-deep), and thrust your bare arm under his retreat very gently ; p@** 
ing your hand along the trout’s belly, as soon as you feel it, in a very soft tck- 
iing manner. This treatment the noble fish appears to relish, for you are then 
enabled, by a repose into which it falls, to grip it by the gills and throw +t ov! 0” 
the green sward. 

Sometimes three or four fish secrete themselves in the same “hold "—a' 
in a little burn (as a deeper poo! is called at the foot of a water-fall), I once took 
ten or twelve tine trouts, the largest of which weighed nearly two pounds and the 
smallest half a pound. In the same “ beck” are very fine eels, which wer 
taken in a similar manner, with the addition of a black silk handkerchief bound 
round our hands, to give a firmer hold tothe slippery fish. 


Oh! what delightful rambles have I had, Mr. Editor, in these “ tickling ” ex: 
cursions, tracing the “babbling brook ” in its fretful course over luxurious moors, 
studded with grouse and woodeock, which would ever and anon rise up 1p cowie® 
at our feet ; or sauntering at its side as it meandered through the interstic 
some thickly studded wood, echoing with the carols of its feathered songsters. 
Then as we came to a “/wm” deeper than the rest, into which the pure streain 
gushed over a precipitous cliff,—to plunge headlong in and freak aud gambol be- 
neath the verdant foliage which hung in graceful festoons over the laughing ¥* 


ters,—oh! what happiness it was! How I could now wish those a “a 
again. _H. 
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ee SPORTING LETTER 
prow 4 VOYAGER IN THE MEDITERRANEAN TO HIS CHUM AT CAMBRIDGR. 

Little did I think, cher ami, when last I grasped your flipper, and drained 
che stirrup cup, that my next communication would be dated from this classic 

-ound, no less than the birth-place of the lascivious old rascal “Jupiter Tonans.” 

a kingdom of one hundred cities ! Even Crete! here I have eaten fracazzonj 

on Mount Ida, and laved my body in the olden Lethe. But let the fusty poets 

of ancient times, puff up their waters of oblivion as they will, I tell you, old 
chum, that before I found myself well steeped in oblivion, I had saturated my 
intestines with some half dozen rammers of hot brandy toddy, which I found 
necessary to take, before I could get the chill out of my bones, after bathing in 
the infernal muddy creek. Thou wilt say, “and pray, Master Fred., how the 
devil did you contrive to get to the Mediterranean.” Now, Harry, let me have 
ny own way—give me line, and thou shalt know all, but “not upon compul- 
n, Hal.” 

"Yoo will remember Jack Brandywine—he that was expelled the old grammar 

school, for sucking the monkey—you must recollect he shirked into old Spank- 

well’s cellar, inserted a straw in the bung of a wine cask, and was found dead 
drunk on his back, the straw between his teeth, pulling away for life. Well, as 
| was strolling down Regent street some days after I left you, I met Jack. He 
was dressed in a full suit of mourning, and had crape enough on his hat to bring 
tears in your eyes. He carried a very large white handkerchief, and his jolly 
ved face was elongated to the very uttermost stretch it was capable ; in fact, his 
was the most ludicrously melancholy countenance I ever beheld. But his good- 
ly carcase showed much masticating of solids and draining of deep cups. I 
<aluted our old playmate, and in a most consoling voice inquired the cause of so 
much misery. “ O, Fred, you little know what I have this morning suffered,” 
said poor Jack, appylying the kerchief to his face (but the wipe, I rataer expect, 
was used to dry the profuse perspiration which hung on his brow, than to “ wipe 
away a tear,”) “ you cannot know how I have this morning suffered. I have just 
buried a dear old aunt, I never saw or heard of during her life, and I have ridden 
as chief mourner ten miles to her funeral, and she has only left me £80,000; 
is'nt it awful?” (and he put on that irresistibly comic face which has been the 
cause of my poor behind suffering many a caning from old Spankwell.) “’Tis 
1oo dreadful to think of the quantity of good liquor that has escaped from my 
eyes (for I’m blowed if I have tasted water these five years)—so you see, Fred, 
that by continued pumping I have nearly emptied the cask ; so (putting his ker- 
chief in his pocket, and assuming his naturally merry phiz) let’s go to “ Flad- 
cons,’ and take in provisions and water, or what is a d—d sight more natural 
drink for a christian, a bottle or two of Port.” 

The end of the matter was, that we adjourned to the Hotel, and ordered din- 
ner; and as the wine trickled down Jack’s throat, grief was forced to leave such 
wet quarters. Jack had been in the navy ever since he was expelled, and had 
acquired the rough manners of a tar of the olden school, together with a great 
affection for the sea; he expressed a determination, now he was rich, to pur- 
chase a yacht, and, said he, “ my first voyage shall be to Madeira, and there I 
will have a most glorious time in the old cellars, for they tell me there are caves 
there for miles in extent, fall of such wine as we never see without adulteration.” 
“You may as well,” said I, “continue your trip, and touch at Cefalonia, Pheea- 
cia, or Crete; in some of those classic isles you may (if you find any cellars old 
enough) get a few casks of the Nectar of Gods, of the ancients.” ‘Nectar! 
Nectar !” said Jack, as he smacked his lips after swallowing a bumper of port, 
“Nectar! ah, ah, I recollect that was the stuff old Jove used to get lushy on, 
served to him by devilish pretty girls. ‘Those were the fellows that knew how 
to live—no high-backed, break-neck chairs, but delicious downy couches—no 
—d long-limbed, monkey-faced butlers, but prime little blooming lassies, whose 
josy lips chaunted luxurious music as they poured out the sparkling nectar—no 
miserable little glasses, but huge golden goblets, and those too always filled to 
the brim ; thuse were the boys who knew the use of life, and how to enjoy it. 
But, Fred, that’s a devilish good idea, that of yours about the nectar, and hang 
me if I don’t make a voyage in search of this same nectar ; you shall accompany 
me; and it will go hard but we find the liquor before we return.” 

As I had some idle time on my hands, I at once agreed to so agreeable a pro- 
posal, and the next day we were fortunate enough to find a fine yacht brig for 
sale, which Jack at once purchased. In a few days she’was ready forsea. Af- 
tera delightful passage, we arrived at Madeira, but Jack swore that the wine 
was not worth acurse without the brandy which it received in old England; so 
we started for the Ionian Isles, and landed at Phoracia, or, as the vulgar call it, 
Corfu. Here Jack got drunk with the Greek chiefs, while I passed over to Al- 
bania, and shot woodcock and quail to my heart’s content. We again set sail, 
and at last reached Theaki; and, Hal ! how shallI express my feelings when I 
placed my foot upon the classic ground of ancient Ithica? The great deeds of 
Ulysses hovered in my mind’s eye, and I sunk into a reverie that was only awa- 
kened by Jack handing me his liquor-flask, which, in the absence of the moment, 
I forgot to take from my mouth until I found the process of sucking of no avail, 
seeing that I had swallowed the good liquor, and was now only forming a va- 
cuum in the empty vessel. 

Jack proposed we should take a short excursion to the mountains in search of 
game; so next day we started, accompanied by black Tim, the steward, and two 
sturdy sailors, to carry the; hamper of prog ; shouldering our guns, we marched 
in pretty good order up the rugged hills till we came to what appeared to be 
pretty good woodcock covert; there Tom, after some search, discovered some 
“wide spreading beach trees,” under the shade of which he laid the hampers 
and iced punch. ‘The spaniel had not quested long before up flapped a couple of 
woodcock, both which I had the satisfaction of sacrificing to the shade of Ulys- 
ses, and as we were sporting on his manor, I offered them up in due honor and 
form. You know not, old boy, what thorns are in England ; they are certainly 
pretty bad in some pheasant coverts, but could you see the thorns of this Island, 
why, every prickle is the size of a javelin, and not less sharp; the birds, how- 
ever, are plenty, and we had soon filled our game bag with ptarmigan, wood- 
cock, and quail ; and as the day was now most infernally hot, and Jack’s trouser- 
‘cons had been left piece-meal on the briars, he swore, as he exhibited his bleed- 
ing shins, he would shoot no more that day, but return to the hampers, and then 
‘iow it out tillevening. After some more scrambling, and much swearing, we 
reached the welcome shade. Jack threw him on the verdant turf, and embracing 
ademijohn of iced punch, he said, ‘‘ Fred, what a d——d fine thing a day’s 
shooting is; but, bless you, there is not many that know how to go a shooting,” 
and putting the jug to his lips, a refreshing gurgling noise was for some time 
veard like the rippling of a rapid brook. Black Tom now spread before us a 
‘ost welcome repast, to which, need I say, we did most ample justice. 

After the grand occupation of mastication was over, we betook us to our pipes, 
‘ut T had now leisure to survey the lovely scene around me. Over our heads 
‘ung the rugged mountains, towering in the clear blue sky, which was without a 
Cloud; at our feet lay the verdant valley, spotted here and there by the luxu- 
“ous bauble-bearing vineyards, in which might be seen the peasants in their 
heat but flashy attire. Below the picturesque town of Valthi, and further the mir- 
tor-like water, stretching as faras the eye could reach, its bosom dotted by the 
“Isle of green.” «Do not you feel,” said I, addressing Jack, “a little awe !— 
now you not we are on holy ground !—that Diana and her nymphs have hunted 
“tus ground—nay, perhaps do this very day. The muses—Thalia, Erato, 
 «Qhumbug! they bed——d!” said Jack. “Now, if 
°d Bacchus should take afaney to do the handsome ” «Hush, my lad,” 
‘ad I, “recollect the fate of Thamyris for abusing the Nine.” “Now, Fred, 
I n blowed if you aint getting drunk, for whenever you do get screwed, the first 
“ug is to talk d——d trash from old college learning. You're getting drank 


alliope, Urania 
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I thought I might well return the compliment, but I found some difficulty in 
crpressing my ideas ; a pleasing sensation stole cver me, and placing the Ice 
“unch tomy lips I took a long, long pull, laying on my back in the most 


“pproved fashion. When I again looked up Jack was bowing toa female who 
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st ; from her shoulders hung a quiver, and in her hand she carried a bow— 
her hair was confined ina fine net, and her brow wasormamented with a golden 
crescent. I gazed on her with fear and trembling, for I knew her as Diana. 
“Servant ma-am,” said Jack, “rather hot, you see ma-am I am not in a 
proper trim to rise to hand you a seat, as I have left the greater part of my 
lower rigging in the bushes, and, by the bye, when I look at you I see I am all 
in the fashion—take a glass of punch with us? May I be so bold as to en- 
quire your name?” The goddess frowned, and waved her arm towards the 
sea. “Tt isthe Goddess Diana,” said I, “be as civil as you can. We are 
hunting on her grounds, and she may take umbrage and do us some injury.” 
“Oh she be hanged, she han’t any power over me ; an’tI a good christian? You 
see the woman ’s almost naked, and if she had the power we should have been 
cold meat for our dogs long ago, for looking at her long legs, like Mr. Some- 
body-tean. “Tsay, Mrs. Di, forI rather expect that’s your name, isen’t it? ra- 
ther bad work tramping through those brambles in that trim! I’m blow’d if my 
shins will stand it. But come, won’t you take a sup with me? [ll give you 
as good a glass of liquor as ever your greatest relations tasted.” The goddess 
again frowned and waved her arm as if bidding us depart. 
Jack, be more cautious—recollect.”’ 
Atilli 
ira ferox mota est, faciemque placabimus inquit, 


Nec mora curvavit cornu, nervus que sagittam 
Impulit, et meritam trajecit arundine linguam. 


“ Who's afraid,” cried Jack, tossing off a draft of punch; “as for you, Fred ; 
you are most marvellously drunk, and can’t even speak English ; and now I look 
closer, old girl, you an’t so young as you might be, and if you are the goddess 
of decency, blow me if it isent the rammest decency I ever set eye on. But 
look, Fred ; here come a lot of good looking wenches, and they ant much more 
clad than Mrs. Di.” 

I looked and saw the Muses approach ; they were all in a state of great ex- 
citement and appeared highly incensed. After a short consultation with Diana, 
they frowned on us and then all disappeared. ‘“ Now,” said I, “ Jack, look 
out for squalls, for there never were ten mortal women insulted with impunity, 
what must we expect from these Deities!” ‘“ No eroaking, Fred ; for, look 
you, here come a couple of as neat craft as any dainty lad would wish to put his 
eye on. Bless you, my sweet little poppets; you appear better humored than 
our last visiters ; come, set you down.” “ For the love of heaven, Jack,” said I, 
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“ Gracious heavens, 


“speak not to these creatures” for I saw at onze they were Sirens. ‘“ O, 
Jack— 

*‘Monstra maris, Sirenes erant, que voce canora 

Quaslibet admissas detinuere rates.’”"—Ovip, No. 3. 


“You're getting more drunk every moment, Fred,” said Jack, rolling from side 
toside with the jug under his arm. ‘‘ Come, my pretty lass, set you down and 
be sociable. What, follow you?” The Siren waved her hand towards the 
water. ‘ Bless your pretty face, certainly ; I'd follow you all over the world, 
but you must lend us a hand, my tulip.” The Siren, with some difficulty, 
raised Jack on his legs, and then, with his arm round her waist, he held his zigzag 
course towards the beach. The other Siren now approached me, and, smiling 
sweetly, beckoned me to follow her, which I most courteously declined. She 
then commenced singing first a charming hunting song, and as she found that 
did not tempt, she changed to a voluptuous ditty. Feeling that I could not long 
withstand the temptation of so lovely a creature, and knowing the consequence 
of my being led away by her snares, I thought it best to go and look after poor 
fallen Jack I therefore fairly cut and run, and was soon up with my friend. 
“Come, come,” said Jack, “ fair play; no peeping, I left a sweetheart for you, 
and for the present we can dispense with your company ;” but when he saw I 
was alone, he called out to the deserted sea nymph, “ Come along, my pretty 
lass, if that land lubber has not more politeness than tu desert so sweet a crea- 
\uit, 1 uave aeparc £2, 82 !2y hold, and we'll on board the yacht, and I'll show 
you as neat a craft as ever your beautiful peepers winked at,” and poor Brandy- 
wine, with a syren on each arm, led the way to where we had left the boat. 
"When we came to the shore no boat could we discover. “Here's a pretty 
go, Fred, those d—d rascals have left us on the island, and the brig is far out of 
hail. What the devil shall we do!—no prog—no lush—but what strange craft 
is this?” We now discovered an enormous shell gliding over the waters, and 
nearing, it grounded at our feet. The Sirens now invited us to enter, making 
signs that they would safely ferry us to the brig. 

“Why, my loves,” said Jack, “if you can trust your sweet precious selves 
in such a rum barkey, Jack Brandywine aint the boy to flinch, so here goes, and 
I see Tom and the men coming with the empty hamper, so we may as well all 
embark.” 

Fool that I was, I stepped on board, and in an instant we were all dancing 
smoothly over the blue water, the Sirens paddling, and singing sweetly in time 
with their paddles. But quickly as we flew through the waves, I could not dis- 
cover that we neared the yatch, but I made no observation. At last Jack seem- 
ed to notice the fact, and asked the nymphs the reason ; his ouly answer was a 
wild laugh, and the Sirens plunged into the sparkling waves, and disappeared. 

“ Curse all woman kind! here's a rig,—left adrift at sea, and not a day’s al- 


lowance of grog in the locker.” 
Seeing no use in complaining, I quietly rolled myself in the bottom of the 


shell and tried to sleep. 

All next day we drifted about under a burning sun, poor Jack cursing his fate, 
and calling over all the delicious draughts that his parched lips were longing for, 
while we could see the Sirens in the transparent water below, holding up to us 
beautiful crystal goblets of sparkling wine; then, as we reached out our hands 
to grasp the delicious draught, it was snatched away, and the wild laugh of the 
sea monsters echoed on the waters. At night the wind rose to a perfect hurri- 
cane, the waves swelled around us like mountains topped with snow ; but our 
light shell rode quietly in the trough of the sea, and not a swell came o’er us to 
wet our parched skins. Now and again, a few drops of phosphoric spray would 
fall on our burning faces, but they appeared like sparks of liquid fire. On the 
third morning, I observed the sailors and Tom in close conversation, their eyes 
glistened when they looked on each other, and they gnashed their teeth like can- 
nibals. At this time poor Jack was asleep, and now and again he would raise 
his hands to his parched lips, as if conveying a vessel, and go through the move- 
ment of taking a long draught; then his hands would fall at his sides, and his 
face would betoken the utmost disappointment ; then would I hear the shrill 
laugh of the Sirens, for even in his sleep they were tormenting him. After 
some time the men told me they had determined that one of the party should 
die, that the cravings of hunger might be appeased. And they drew their 
knives and prepared the lots. Jack at this time awoke, and seeing the knives 
out, his first idea was breakfast. ‘“ That’s right, lads ; what have you got? 
Zounds! I am so hungry I could eat a bit of my own leg.” ‘ That’s just it, 
captain,” said black Tom; “um lot hab just fallen on you, massa, and your leg 
make berry good breakfast for Tom ; so, massa Bandiwine, just you hold um 
neck over my hat, dat no blood be lost, and I cut um troat beautiful.” ‘‘ Why, 
_you old cannibal, you won’t eat me,” said poor Jack. ‘Won't we, though,” 
said the sailor, licking his chops ; “ come, bear a hand, captain, and don’t make 
any more botheration about it.’’ “ Why, my good fellows, I know you won’t 
eat me ; don’t you know I’ve got the scurvy—I’m a complete leper.” “‘ Come, 
come, no gammon, captain ; you're as plump and hearty a chap as any christian 
need put a tooth in, so bear a hand,” and in spite of all my endeavors to the 
contrary, they tied poor Jack down, and were on the point of drawing the knife 
across his throat, when we were dashed on a sharp rock, and the murderers for 
an instant desisted from their savage work. On looking up, I discovered that 
we had run on the rocks, which I knew at once to be the Sirens Scylla and Cha- 


bdis, and though I was hanging to them for life, could not help quoting— 
5 am _ edirewn Scylla latus, levum implacata Charybdis 
Obsidet, atque imo barathri ter gurgite vastos 


Sorbet in abruptum fluctus rursusque sub auras 
. et sidera verberat unda. 


Aitloytam cncis cohibet spelunca latebris, 


exsertantem, et naves in saxa trahentem, 
re virgo 
Prima hominis facies, et puchro pete sett 





‘ood before him. She was exceeding tall and of mild and pleasing feature’s. 


Delphinum i Padas utero commissa luporum.”— 20. 3. 
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tis, which was suspended by a girdle from her 


what the devil are you sputtering latin and kick ing ” 
cried Jack. I looked up, the scene was changed ; oat re sa 
before me, and bis throat ss well ss could be expected after being made « canal 
of for some thirty years. ‘“ Why, Jack Brandywine,—heayen pre you 
haven’t you got the scurvy!—is your throat quite safe? Oh! PR 
horrid dream!” “ Dream be d—d, Fred; you're beastly drunk ; here Tom, 
help Master Frederick down to the boat, and when I’ve firished this pipe and 
this little drop of cold punch, I'll be after you.” 

How I got on board I cannot exactly tell, but all I know is that we are now 
in Crete, and the syrens have a devilish poor chance of teazing us, if they were 
to try it now, for Lord is here with his yacht full of English Sirens, and 


as I am in haste to join their enchanting company, ! must bid you adieu. 


GEORGE,—THE MAN WHO FOUGHT THE TIGER, 


We perceive going lately the rounds of the journals, a story of a Mr. V 
Amburgh, vanquishing a tiger in single combat on the stage, and however m 








man successfully to contend with one of the most active and malignant of 
animals, yet we cannot forget that the tiger with which Mr. Van Amburgh ec 
tended, was one that had once been tamed, and however it might for a moment fgr- 
get its subjection, would not fail on severe admonition to be subdued and again 
brought under command—this the event proved. f 

The fight which we are about to describe took place on another stage, with an 
animal fierce from famine, and whose mane the touch of human hand had not 
yet defiled. It was near the spring of the year one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-three, that three men (whose vocation at the time we speak of, was that 
of procuring from the swamps of Louisiana rails for the purpose of enclosing 
land,) had located themselves on the banks of the River Sorrel, or Bayou, as it 
ishere called. But before we proceed further, it may be as well for us to intro- 
duce to the reader the three friends whom we have just mentioned—Bill Wilson, 
who had served when a youth in the Indian War, was a person in the habit of 
telling infernal long stories about shooting Indians when it was impossible to 
see any portion of the red devil but the white of his eye—so skilfully had he 
conce.led himself behind a tree. Bill never could practically demonstrate how 
this was done, but what of that !—he said he would be tetotally d—d if it wasn’t 
true, and by G—d he could prove it. George, or English George, as he had 
been called for distinction, had till very lately been a “ sailor of the sea,”—and 
the third individual, Tom Rinton, had been a friend, sworn brother, of George, 
for many a day and during many a cruise. ‘Tom was down in the present case, 
sick, and seemed not to take much interest in what was going on, as he lay 
stretched on his pallet, in a corner of the camp. 

“Tl tell you what, Tom,” said George, to a querulous remark of his sick 
companion, the subject of which was the numerous inconveniences and dangers 
that a man is exposed to when on shore—(elicited, perhaps, by Bill’s remark, 
that they had no powder to load their guns with)—“TI’ll tell you what, Tom, 
these may be not much of « d—d lie, neither, in what you say about the easy 
feeling that a fellow has in a blow, when his ship is right and tight, and dancing 
over the water with a double-reefed topsail just to keep from diving too much, 
so that the wind may dandle her in his hand just as a wench does her little one ; 
but then, though, one is snug and safe, and on land you know he never can be, 
for the house he has over his head may fetch away, and if he is cruizing round, a 
brick-bat may poll his brains out, or so ;—yet, I tell you what, there is danger 
at sea, too, for I was once took by a blasted gang of Spanish pirates, and the 
best word was ‘ walk the plank,’—did you never hear how I got off '—well, I'll 
tell you. 

“You see I was on boarda merchantman, and as we had just passed St. Do- 
mingo and were off Cuba, the scent of the orange flower and lemon from off 
the land, brought up all the passengers (and there were a good many) to snuff it 
up just like as many pigs. Among them same passengers there were two of the 
trimmest young little things of wenches that you ever clapped eyes on—real 
clippers, such catheads and such dead-lights! Well, as I was saying, being all 
on deck, and the moon up, some were looking at her and talking about what sort 
of wind we should have next day, and some were looking over the sides, and 
some talking to the wenches, and being as, Tom, I was, at the wheel, I heard 
all as they were saying—well, I didn’t notice much what the men said, but 
when the women’s soft answers would come out, a sort of weakness would come 
in my knees, and my hands would almost let go the wheel. And so, do ye see, 
the mate passed close to me and whispered, for he didn’t like the women to 
hear him,— 

“* Ve blasted cock-eyed lubber, keep her straight !’ 

“A sail on the weather bow bearing right down ! cried the forward watch—”” 

“Hush! hush! What wasthat!” cried Bill. The noise was repeated.— 
“The axes! the axes !—all left at the last tree !—then by G—d, we have a bad 
show !”—saying which he bounded out of the camp. 

“Tom,” said George, coolly,—* follow him as fast as you can. 
care of myself.” 

It was no time for ceremony ; Tom, with a despatch that might have done 
credit to a man in health, disappeared after his companion. George, thus left 
alone, seizing the only approximation to a weapon within reach—a spare fork— 
found himself assailed by the animal the approach of which had alarmed hijs 
companions. It is difficult to imagine the feelings of a man attacked while un- 
armed, by a wild beast ;—but George, though under the middle size, was a man 
of much bodily strength, and of a courage that nothing could daunt. With the 
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of the hut, and thus lifting the animal off his hind feet, he was enabled like a 
wrestler—by placing one hand on his throat—to throw him from him on the 
ground with great force ; but mad with famine, and having once tasted blood, 
the tiger was in no mood to resign the contest, and with the proverbial agility of 
his species, he again sprung upon his prey. How long the strange contest last- 
ed, it is impossible to say, but upon Bill’s return from a Saw Mill, about two 
miles above the encampment, whither he had gone for weapons, he found 
George and the tiger both down, and weltering in their gore, a short distance 
from each other, the tiger having both eyes completely destroyed, and so used up, 
—as Bill expressed it—in other ways, that he must soon have died had they not 
saved him that trouble by blowing his brains out. : 

We vouch for the literal truth of the above story. George lived for many a 
day after it, but the past summer brought him in contact with a foe of more ma- 
lignity, and against whom the weapons with which George fought—coolness and 
courage—were but of little avail. The fever that desolated the south from Au- 
gusta in Georgia to Houston in Texas, Jaid its yellow hand on our gallant sailor, 
and insisted on pressing George into his service. From the time of his attack, 
his unremitting cry was, that if he could but once again look upon the open sea 
he would instantly recover ; and then, he swore that a southern climate should 
hold him no longer—(for when our blood is scorching us, we feel that the cold of 
Zembla would be balm to us)—he would go again to Old England, and see his 
native Clifford,—for George had been born on the banks of the Avon. But, 
alas! he would never look upon sweet Clifford again, that looks so softly and 

mildly down upon busy Bristol. His friend Tom prevailed upon by his entrea- 

ties, removed him injudiciously in a small oyster boat, in order that he might 

once more breathe the health of the Gulf, for which he seemed so to thirst ; he 

just saw the waves tumbling like white birds at play, and felt the sea breeze—for 

the wind was high—fan his cheek ;-—it was cool, he said ; _ very cold,—and 

the brave heart that never beat slow from fear, beat nomore: 

They buried him on a small islet in the Gulf, called ‘“‘ Dernier Isle,” where 

hardly ever a living thing comes but the passing fisherman, and those denizens of 


. None mourn now for poor George 
every ocean isle, the curlew and cormorant 2 
but the hollow sea that ever rolls on “that lone shore”—the sea bird roosts on 


that at his feet, and the oysterman or pirate, as it 
eter mee oo | in one, say as pase the epet, * there Ya the 





grave of English George, who fought the tiger whipt him.” 


we may admire the strength, courage, and presence of mind which enabled | 


tiger clinging to his shoulder, he raised himself on to a small table in the centre _ 
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Horses whims and caprices as we ourselves have ; they enter- 
tain likes ae aiaikes i imitation of their owners, and a little attention to the 
temper and disposition of this useful quadruped is as necessary as any part of the 
ision of the stable. I can give a case in point, which may not be out of 


mt here :—Some years’ ago, perhaps two or three after I left the uni- 


i the coachman of the Gloucester mail, who was a gentleman 
pears sage or but who, like many a good fellow before him, had ex- 
pended a princely fortune, called upon me at Stevens's Hotel one fine oy and 
‘asked me to drive the mail for him on that evening, as he had a young lady to 
meet. to whom he was deing the amiable, and the assignation could not be post- 

ned. -T hed frequently driven with him from Oxford to Cheltenham, and he 

new that he could safely entrust the work tome. AsI never could say no in 
all my life (much to my loss), I readily consented (as a petticoat was in ques- 
tion), and was true to my appointment at the White Horse Cellar, and by a little 
after eight, I was seated on the box of the Gloucester mail, with four as nice 
cattle as ever the lover of driving could wish to sit behind. — 

I had, by good luck, a pleasant companion on the box with me, who wanted, 
as he said, to be on the loose, and was going to Cheltenham, where his sti op 
sity was sure to be indulged, that is, 2f he drank the waters. We jogged on 
very merrily ; lots of stories were told, and anecdotes recounted on both sides, 
and a song or two chaunted, in fact we reached Oxford long before conversation 
flagged. Here however the fun ended, for the horsekeeper upon seeing me said 
with a grin, “well, I’m d——d if you aint nicely done ;” “I’m done, am I? 
replied T, and pray, how?” ‘* Why, Sir,” continued the facetious stableman, 
«he knowed well enough how we was situated respectin’ the osses ; Jumpers’ 
lame, and Squirrel’s been fired, and we've only got that ‘ere kicking bitch of a 
mare, wot we calls Hells-flames, to put to with the others, and she wont work 
with "em no how.” “ Well, what is to be done!” I observed, in reply to this 
pleasing intelligence. ‘ Why, Sir,” said Will-o’-the-Wip, ‘‘we must put her 
in, near side wheel, and coax her off.” 

There was no help for it, for time, tide, and mails, wait forno one. The team 
came forth fromthe yard, and were put to; the mare in question was a superla- 
tively handsome animal, but I could perceive, as far as the uncertain light emit- 
ted from a glimmering lanthorn would allow of, that there was a lurking devil in 
her eye which foreboded mischief. She took an exception in the first place to 
the pole pieces, and would not be coupled up; this, however, with some diffi- 
culty, and a little dodging, leaning, and squealing, was achieved. And now 
came the start, or rather I should say the time for starting ; not an inch however 
would she budge, she planted her fore feet at a most resisting angle in front of 
her, and there she wrk ; the united forces of the leaders, and her collaborateur 
the off-side wheeler, were insufficieut to move her from her own sticking point. 
Coaxing, persuasion, and all sorts of soothing arts were lavished on her in vain, 
—as the “‘suaviter in modo” failed, we tried the “‘fortiter in re,” but with the 
same result ; shoving, thempias, double-thonging, and d g had no effect. 
At last losing all patience, I desired the ostler to bring out part ef a truss of 
straw ; it was placed under her belly, and by my direction, lighted ; the flames, 
the heat, the tickling, and then the inevitable scorching did the business. I was 
on the look out for squalls as the sailors say, for I anticipated all sorts of diver- 
sions from this stubborn devil; she bolted into her collar, and rushed up the 
High-street with as much of the coach as I could possibly give her. She was 
in great pain I have no doubt, and in no very gentle mood. I kept her head 
straight, Tioiruvek, and we got through the turnpike passing well ; 1 knew there 
was a stiff rise before us, which intersects, or rather did at the time I write of, 
intersect, Lord Abingdon’s property. To the rise we came, and I gave her 

lenty to do, to take the nonsense out of her. I was romantic enough to think 
F had succeeded, and was congratulating my companion, (who, behaved with 

eat nerve and like atrump throughout) on the success of my stratagem, when, 
Sasiny Gilpin like, I found to my cost, how vain-glorious had been my boasting : 
we had gained the summit of the hill, and were. just beginning to feel the decli- 
vity on the other side towards Ensham, when on feeling the coach pressing on 
her, madam Hell-flames began squealing and kicking again, and rushed down 
the hill as fast as I would permit her. Samson himself could not have held her ; 
of all the resolute devils I ever encountered, she was the most determined; a 
regular out and out rum-un. All I had to do was to keep clear of the gates ; 
our guard blasted (I do not mean swearing) away famously. The Ensham gate- 
keeper was luckily awake, and we got through cleverly. The mare still gallop- 
ing, pulling, and squeaking ; on we went,—there were seven good miles yet to 
Witney, and I was in hopes before we reached this blanket making town, that 
the lady would have finished her pranks. Not so, however; she still kept pull- 
ing my arms as vigorously as ever, and I was beginning to feel a diminution of 
power from the extraordinary tension of the muscles for so long a stretch. I 
fave up my whip to the gentleman on the left, and thus eased my left hand a 
ittle by calling my right to my aid; so we went on ; Witney was not now above 
a mile before us; and f felt a little queer as to the gate, for it is none of the 
widest, and the janitor in those days was wont to rub his eyes befure he thought 
of unhooking it. As good luck would have it, and perhaps owing to an extra 
and louder flourish from the lungs potential of the rubicond guard, the pike was 
céléar, and by dint of some little generalship, nerve, and strength, we got through 
without a scratch. It was an awful moment, for in the true spirit of mischief, 
the mare bore to the left at this particular spot with such determined violence, 
that I have often wondered, since, how I prevented a collision and consequent 
disaster; but luck was on my side, and we reached the inn in safety. I shall 
never forget my sensation on reaching terra firma; I never was so thankful for 
an escape which was really next to miraculous. 

This mare, as may be imagined, was in no very enviable plight; she was 
shaking from head to foot; her eyeballs starting from their sockets ; she looked 
-wild and ghastly, and to be out of her senses. She had beaten herself, and her 
race was run,—for upon being taken from the coach, she dropped dead under the 

teway. She had burst a blood vessel I suspect, but the horsekeeper said her 

eart was broke. This was the only instance I ever remember of a horse not 
being made to do his work, but this mare never would run with this team; she 
disliked her fellow wheeler; this I found out afterwards, they had tried her in 
every possible way, and she had always foiled thei, and yet strange as it must 
appear she had been driven in double harness by her former master, and was per- 
fectly quiet ; but when once her monkey was up there was no conquering her 
spirit. ‘She was as stubborn as a mule, and nothing but the application of the 
fire could move her. I found out that I had been entrapped into this adventure, 
which I think will be admitted was hardly fair. My good nature was taken ad- 
vantage of, end upon my remonsirating with my professional friend, on my return 
to town, on the perfidy of his conduct, he laughed it off as a good joke. I con- 
fess, I could not discover the wit of the procerains: and never after, as may be 
imagined, drove the Gloucester mail for him. 

T have often reflected on the intractible and indomitable spirit exhibited by this 
mare, and have bethought me more than once of a certain marvel I have heard 
of, a kind of charm in the way of whispering to horses. This faculty is attri- 
buted to the Irish andtothe French. Some persons in the former country have 
the knack of taming the wildest horses by the very simple remedy of merely 
whispering in their ear. I believe the extraordinary faculty is not confined to 
Ireland and France, but is common in various forms, to many other countries. 
Every one hasheard of the Laplander's habit of whispering in the ears of his 
rein-deer ; and in various parts of Brittany, several of these whisperers are to 
be met with, whose success is invariable and infallible. ‘They are there called 
“‘ sorciers,” and generally exercise the trade of farrier, curing horses of a variety 
of diseases, ina mannertruly extraordinary. I can here speak from experience, 
for it so happened that I was once at the little village of Becherd, and had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the skill of the sorcier put to the proof ; my worthy host Monsieurde 
G., with whom I was on a visit, had, shortly before, purchased a beautifu! horse, 
whose only defect appeared tobe that nobody could ride him ; indeed, I am firm- 
ly persuaded that Alexander himself would have been unable to tame this Bu- 
cephalus. After having spent a whole morning, with my host and his groom, in 
the vain endeavor to conquer the vicious spirit of the animal, my friend Mon- 
sieur de G——— shrugged up his shoulders with the usual gesture of a French- 
mad when he is forced to have recourse to some unpleasant expedient, “ Z/ n’y 
a pas de reméde,” said he, the horse must be sent to the sorcier, and accord- 
ingly he gave orders to his “ garcon d’Ecurie”’ to take it down the next morn- 
ing tothe village in which the ‘aforesaid ‘* sorcier” resided. This occasioned 
enquiries, the answers to which soon determined me not to allow the taming of 
the horse to take place without my presence, and on the first expression of a 
wish to be on the spot at the time, my friend, whose hospitable kindness and de- 

sire to give me all kinds: of information and pleasure during my stay at his 
house, I shall not easily forget, instantly arranged a party for the next morning, 
in order to let me see the effect of the sorcier’s power in the tirst instance, and 
afterwards to shoot over the intervening ground on our return to the Chateau. 
About six in the morning we set out on horseback for the abode of the sorcier, 
with a groom leading the horse in question, which remained quiet enough so long 
as no one attem to mount him. However, after riding about six miles as 
we came near the place of our destination, Monsieur de G was determined 
to see if the distance might not in some degree have quelled the spirit of the 
animal, and giving his own horse to the groom, mounted the other, which allow- 
ed him to fix hi ] y in the saddle, but the moment my friend 








attempted to urge him forward, every muscle in his body y igcep become I. 
no means untried | corated with tinkling little bells, making strange music to a Southron’s ear, and 


agitated with rage, he reared, he , he kicked, and le 
to shake his rider from his back. eg waaedige de tcp 


and attempted to dismount; but this the refractory animal would not allow ; i 
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ast me ; i ‘ this moment a short, sturdy, little man, at- 
; came forth from the blacksmith’s shop, towards which we 
parently our steps, and a hing the spot lodked on for 
the moment as a spectator, merely exclaiming “le coguin.” At length the 
groom, impatient at his — thy, cried out, “Mais souffle done Francois, 
al va tomber jé te dis.” si onsieur wish it?’ demanded the sorcier, for 
such he was. ‘‘ Nom de dieu,” cried the groom, “s'il le veut?” As soon as he 
had pronounced these words the sorcier watched his opportunity, and threw his 
arms round the horse’s neck, who, not accustomed to such embraces, reared more 
violently than before, raising the little man off the ground with him. But he 
kept his hold, not at all embarrassed, and contrived even in that awkward situa- 
tion, to fix his mouth upon the orifice of the animal’s ear. What he did, or what 
he said, I know not. No one can suppose that the mere breathing in the ani- 
mal’s ear could have any effect, but his hands were occupied in holding tightly 
round the neck of the horse, and the only thing I could observe, was, the firm 
ressure of the mouth on its ear. However, in a moment the animal became 
ess restive, stood still, shivered a little, as with cold, and from that moment his 
spirit was gone. This is a fact, but how and by what means the miracle was 
wrought, must be left for wiser heads than mine to determine. 
I shall return to the coaching next month; for the present, farewell Mr. 
Editor. D. 
London Sportsman for August, 1840. 
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The Blooded Horse vs. The World, for Useful Purposes. 

In this paper of March 21st, appeared a communication of Mr. A. B. ALLEN, 
of Buffalo, addressed originally to the Franklin (Ky.) Farmer on the subject of 
‘Breeding Horses for the Purposes of Utility.” Mr. A’s article commented 
upon a prize essay of Mr. Wm. Wititams of Nashville, Tennessee on the same 
theme. The following is the rejoinder of the latter gentleman, addressed to 
Mr. Srevenson, of Kentucky, and likewise published in the Franklin 


Farmer :— 

Me. Stevenson :—The undersigned has read Mr. Allen's essay in your No. 
February Ist, withattention. Some eight or ten years since, while riding my 
hobby at my leisure, and thinking no harm, an adversary pounced upon me very 
unceremoniously, and, as I thought, very unnecessarily. How the war was 
afterwards waged, would be tedious to relate at present. It was protracted, 
however, and not without its incidents; but peace was finally concluded, and no 
wish is entertained on my part to enter into controversy with any human being, 
the residue of my days, much less with so “ glorivus a fellow” as your friend 
Allen. I would much rather taste with him your “ barbacue,” and sce your fine 
Horses and Durhams, and admire your luxuriant blue grass pastures. As for 
asses, I have no particular fondness for them, though | reckon K. Cyrus and 
Wonder have as long ears as the longest; and as for mules, ask Gen. W. G. 
Harding—his are so large and stout, a stranger, who would correctly report, 
might be suspected of having usurped the traveller's privilege. 

efore attempting to sustain my own opinions, or to sooty to those advanced 
by Mr. A. it would not, perhaps, be amiss to give you a passing notice. You 
foresee there is to be a controversy, as to the superior claims of the thorough 
breeds. And you incline against them for farming purposes. But you admit 
you have not made trial. As an off-set, I place the opinion of your successor 
Mr. Pindell. He is for them, and after actual and fair trial. On a little re- 
flection, it will occur to you, that an opinion, not deliberately formed, ought not 
to have been expressed in opposition to the Award of Orlando Brown, Esq. You 
selected him umpire ; I never saw hin; but his decision of course, binds me to 
believe he is a man of judgment and taste. 

Now to the purpose. Had the proposition been for the “best essays on the 
Horse and his varieties, particularly the farming horse and roadster,” the Narra- 
gansett Rackers, the Canada Ponies, and New York Trotters would not have 
been passed without notice. As evidence of the truth of the assertion, resolu- 
tions were introduced, at our last County Society Agricultural meeting, to have 
premiums awarded at our next annual exhibition, to the best Trotting, Racking, 
and Draught Stallions. The two first carried, nem. con. ; the last failed, one 
member only siding with me—the speakers on the opposite side holding that the 
mule is better adapted to our situation and wants than the horse, or any admix- 
ture of the dray breed. 

That my opinions may have their due weight, and that my prejudices of edu- 
cation may do no one an injury, abridged sketches of my history may now be 
pardoned. The good county of Halifax, North Carolina, is my native place. 
A large bay gelding surrounded by a rail pen, covered with bouglis, is among my 
earliest veasiidebicts The heat had overcome him, and he had dropped in the 
plough. (In the summer of 1837, several in the neighborhood of Nashville 
dropped in like manner in the fields and in the roads.) Shortly after, I recollect 
to have seen Eclipse led home. He was a good bay, handsomely marked; a 
son of Baylor's etme, > out of Baylor’s Shakspeare mare. He is known in 
the A. T. Register as Harris’s Eclipse, apd favorably known as the sire of 
Goode’s Brimmer, the Wilton Roan, Louisa, dam of Peace-maker, Drew's 
gelding, who was no contemptible competitor of the invincible Collector, and 
the grand dam of Ball's invincible Florizel. The next year I remember, a little, 
tidy, light chesnut, round built filly, broad white blaze down her face, and both 
hind legs half up white. She was a daughter of old imported chesnut Janus, 
out of asister of the noted Harlot. Eclipse was about fifteen hands three 
inches high, and she was about thirteen and a half hands high. So soon as I 
could set on a horse I was placed on the Janus filly. She was a good trotter, 
and bred us two fillies and a colt by Eclipse, good—one of the fillies produced 
a colt by a son of Shark, and another by Druid. both good, and both performed 
repeated long journeys in good time, and on one occasion in particular, mounted 
ona grand son of Shark, returning from Nashville, to our residence in Carolina, 
with.other company, we met with a Kentucky gentleman travelling east. One 
of my original companions was mounted on a large horse, Tennessee bred ; the 
Kentucky gentleman was a large man, but he was mounted on an adequately 
large horse. How longthe Kentucky gentleman kept company, I mis-remember. 
The circumstance might have escaped my attention entirely, but for the 
fact, that we encountered Spencer's Hill on one of the days. The day was hot, 
very hot, in June. The incomparable ease with which my little horse, whu was 
hardly fifteen hands, and light at that, went up, afforded me the pleasure a man 
on a journey feels, when he knows he is on a “‘ goud one.” Our Tennessee friend 
kept company to a gap on the Blue Ridge, when he filed off to the left, and went 
into Virginia. True, he was an older man than his then less careless comrade, and 
his prudence regulated our stages, and saved his steed, but it had become very ap- 
parent what a hard push, for a day or two, would have done for his wind and 
legs. My other companion was a Carolinian, mounted on a Galloway of the 
right grit. I dropped him, not his horse, in Orange county, and went on es 
lively as a lark, to Louisburg. The same Eclipse mare produced a filly by Coeur 
de Lion, and she a filly by Truxton, and she a colt by Timoleon, reserved for 
higher purposes. The other Eclipse mare produced a mare by Silver, and she a 
colt by Coeur de Lion, who was too small for a stock horse, consequently, gelded 
and put under the saddle. His match I never met on the road. J do not believe 
there is a trotter in Norfolk, or that there is a mixed breed, with the Norfolk 
cross, in New York, that could have kept with him more than three hours. | 
am confident, no half breed could have lived with him twelve hours. I rode him 


tucky, and years after he was seen at Lebanon, and recognised as William's 
little sorrel, with long Sam, as he was then called, on him. And on enquiry of 
Mr. Johnson, how the horse had performed, I was advised he reported “a better 
was never wrapped in a hide.” Some of this family have been worked; they 
neither flounder on the road, nor drop in the plough. 

In 1806, I purchased a full bred daughter of Wildair. She was about 15 
hands high, very lady-like. and a splendid trotter; she produced me two fillies 
by Coeur de Lion, one good, the other splendid. In action and wind she equalled 
Exile, the sorrel gelding, out of the Silver mare above, but she wanted some- 
thing of his strength, and ability to endure. Occasionally I have rode other 
horses. but have never been quite satisfied with another, than of these two fami- 
lies, except in one instance. I drove for some years a grand dam of Mark An- 
thony, and she was all I could haye wished ; and the best gig horse I ever saw 
was a grand son of Mark Anthoo§ both perfectly tractable, though Mark An- 
thony was said to be vicious. The inferior daughter of the Wildair mare bred 
me a filly by a Cleveland bay. She was a ecod one; was a good trotter, and 
worked and bred for me till 18 years old, when she was traded in good health. 
And that is the only trial I have made of the Cleveland cross. I know another 
doing good work at twenty years old in this neighborhood. 

My father as he advanced in age, bred an Eclipse mare to Free and Easy, from 
Narragansett. He was a natural racker, (or, as sometimes called, a natural 
pacer.) So soon as the produce grew up, the old man quit the trotters, and 
rode the pacer till shortly before his death. Free and Easy was a light chesnut, 
about 15 hands high, handsome forehead and gocd clean limbs, but rather scant 
in the middle piece. For ease and celerity in the rack, I never saw his fellow. 
But the blood was wanting to give continuance, for a too long protracted ride in 
August cost him his life. 

In my younger days, I saw a match, (they call them a span, we, improperly, 
a pair,) of Canadian Ponies, dark browns, torn muzzles, cropped and bobbed, 
round and muscular, about 14 hands high, and about as like as two black-eye 


peas, or a handsomer comparison, black-heart cherries. I admired them loose, 


and under the saddle, but, hitched to a sleigh, their brow bands and collars de- 


keeping time to their tramp, as they glided swiftly over the snow, the assem- 





blage of sights and sounds, was to me quite fascinating ; and had you, Mr. Ste- 
venson, ae that occasion, been seoted behind them, comfortably envelo»ed in 
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warm furs, you must, sr gk have sed i : 
the “whole turn out,” with the exception of the coped eons? ative, and 
Nor am I entirely ignorant of the deserved high character of t,. No. 
With wd ” racter of the New Yo 
trotters. ithout “ tel or spy glass,” but looking quietly thr rk 
old spectacles, I think I can see their principal excellence—thei wy Fite my 
derivable from Messenger. My thought approaches knowledge bee re = 
me Mambrino, his sire, brought the trotter in England nearly tows - _ tells 
when Colden assures me that nothing short of a full bred can = soled” and 
great emergencies, 1€d On in 
The New York trotters beat the Pennsylvania horses in the mail st 
good. Remove the same horses to old Virginia, if they then keep exe 
with full breds, I pronounce, before hand, they have not more than cas O Pace 
the Norfolk blood. I should question about more than 1-16th. And ver whe 
not so fond of going to Europe or to Asia, as to go against light and Arad _ 
I object not to going to the Northem members of the Union when it s . ge. 
interest. The Norfolk trotter, brought to New York, has no doubt Pig * 
For all ordinary work, the half breds will do well. If the utmost exertior good. 
to be made, no half bred can do it, that’s all. What horse in Norfolk co, “ay 
: r 5 county 
England, or what half bred in New York, under the saddle, could kee » co ‘ 
with Wagner or Boston a week, or a single day. One man in a bundred Qn” 
sand, informed on such subjects, would not believe it. It is almost too in ‘ 
case to have been propounded. : plain a 
Mr. A. states the English were eight centuries trying to make a sy 
horse, and never effected that object until the reign of George I. I neleene 
concede, states, that they were fond of horse racing from an early hie om “« 
Athelstan’s time had their trials, mere scrubberies, as I understand ge a 
Smoothfield, now Smithfield. But if I remember him, very little attentior * * 
been paid to the Eastern or South Eastern horse before the accession of _ 
Stewarts. During the Protectorate, Mr. Place had some good ‘Turks and r “he 
had been previously, no doubt, some good Arabians and Barbs imported — 
though I have no means of knowing precisely how many years they were . com 
to breed a good race horse, the book lies before me shew, that in 1708 they haa 
bred a good one. Duke of Devonshire’s Basto, in October of that year i 
the Lord Treasurer’s Squirrel, 4 miles. Again, in November, he beat J... 
Treasurer's Billy, 5 miles. In March 9, he beat Lord Roylston’s Chane _ 
miles ; in October, Mr. Pulleine’s ‘Tontivy, 5 miles.—10th, he beat the Mar. : 
of Dorchester’s Brisk, 4 miles ; ‘‘ and was looked upon to be in very hick y 
for racing. He had an appearance of pride and spirit which added oyeat\y io hie 
figure ; was remarkably strong, and allowed to be the most beautiful horse th; 
ever appeared in the Kingdom.” Old Scar figured in 1710, and was q iad 
one. Childers figured in 1721, and the accounts of his performances are ~e 
circumstantial. April of that year he won 500 guineas, 4 miles. October re. 
ceived 500 forfeit. October 22d, he beat Chaunter, 10 stone cach, 1000 oui. 
neas,6 miles. Ran a trial, Round Course, 9 stone 2 lbs., in Gin. 40sec ie 
Beacon Course, weight not stated, in 7m. 30sec. Highflyer, perhaps, was }y, 
equal, and possibly Eclipse may have been his superior. toss 

To show what may be done in a short time, I copy some of the performances 
and the pedigrees of Monkey and Dismal. The first was foaled in 1725, oo: “i 
Lord Lonsdale’s Bay Arabian ; his dam by Curwen’s Bay Barb; ¢. dam by the 
Byerly Turk, out of an Arabian mare. April ’30, he beat for 800 guineas. the 
Bolton Fearnought, Polly, Grasshopper, and Grey-legs, all in very high forms 
&c. The last was got by the Godolphin Arabian, dam by Alcock Arabian: 
dam Curwen Bay Barb. Barb mare, bred in °35, and in ’38 won great stakes, 
4 miles, and King’s Plate. In °39, won King’s Plate at 4 heats, beating Blaze 
Spectre, Kauli Khan, Blacklegs, and two others, &e. &c., and was never beat, 
and beside, brought the hurter near to perfection. These, it seems to me, were 
as fair tests of goodness as the modern experimenting at Epsom or Doncaster 
but I am no sportsman, and if sportsmen think differently in England, our breed. 
ers seem to rely on 4 mile heats, and breed for bottom. 

The thorough breds have more dense and stronger bone ; sinews of finer and 
stronger fibre ;* better breathing apparatus, and perspire more freely ; and cou- 
pled with this, finer and better organization ; their ardor, emulation, and courac: 
bear them triumphant over difficulties, dangers, and death. ~ 

The objection to the thorough breds lies against all animated creatures, a ten. 
dency to degenerate. Some are “ weedy.” Remedy; breed to the stout sort. 
Where are the favorite long-horns? Gone. Men degenerate. In obscure yil- 
lages, not preserved by foreign marriages, they are scrofulous ; in large cities. 
dwarfish. Remedy; cross out to the stout country lads; if still below the 
mark, bring down the tall hardy mountain boys. They would, if abandoned {or 
three or four generations, degenerate in mind too, and must, “as I heard a learn. 
ed L.L.D. hold, to a state of barbarism ; and that great and well directed efforts 
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Perior race 


culture.” 
**Facilis descensus Averni, 
Revertere hoc opus est, hic labor est.’’ 


Witiram Witiiums 





* Vernon’s Amelia Leat the Miller’shorse at his own play.—Lawrence. 
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nessee, and our friend Mr. Auten J. Davie and Mr. Wa. Wittiams, as to the 
distinguishing marks of Cattle and Hogs—mingled with other topics. Th 
reader will be able to glean much information from the articles. We give th: 


plies to it, and the editor's rejoinder. 


(From the “* Agriculturist.’”’] 
Durham Cattle. 


rior, in all respects, to any other breed of cattle. To be sure, we find one occa- 
sionally who doubts the assertion, but we take it for granted that such are en- 
tirely inexperienced with the genuine stock. In a former No. we made some 
remarks on this subject, yet we are inclined to think it is a question of so much 





several years, an‘l after I sold him he fell into the hands of S. Johnson of Ken- : 


importance, that it might be profitably discussed every month. The following 
| are the superior qualities for which we strenuously contend in the Durhams, 
, and which we shall continue to advocate till we are convinced to the contrary 
Ist. From several years experience and observation, we are fully satisfied that 
| Durham cattle will keep in better order, and be more thrifty on the same quan- 
tity and quality of food, than other varieties which we have seen. We do uot 
intend to say that Durhams, or any other breed, will be profitable to the farmer 
without rich pastures, for we believe that half-starved cattle are as unproductive 
stock as could be found. The secret of keeping cattle for any purpose is, to al- 
; ways have them fat. It is a safe proposition to assume, that a fat animal may b¢ 
kept so on the same food that a poor one will just make out to live ; and we are 
not sure that a thrifty cow in fall flesh will not hold it with the feed that a poor 
one will starve to death. It is then, in point of economy, to the advantage ol 
the farmer to study, the first thing, how to get all his cattle ini good condition. 
Another advantage of fat cattle is, that they are the only ones that will furnish 
the family or market with beef. Good milkers are not such when very poor, but 
we admit that a deep milker is much more difficult to keep in flesh than a cow 
that is light at the pail, and we maintain that a well-fed milker is worth more for 
| butter and milk than a dozen lean, ill-favored “ strippers.” For fear we may 
be misunderstood, we remark, that neither Durhams nor others are worth any 
thing without a great deal of goud food. We have heard farmers speak of late 
of importing Ayrshire cattle into this country, because it is said they will keep 
fat on the short grass and dry old fields that will starve others; but when this 's 
tried it will be found a deception, when we fear it will be too late. So far as 
we have experienced, animals of all kinds are profitable in proportion to what 
they eat ; that is, those that eat most, other things being equal, are genera:'y 
best. ‘Take, for example, two horses, one a puny, light eater, and the other 4 
greedy and abundant feeder, and we venture that the latter will do double tie 
work of the former. It is the same case with oxen; and if you see acow tuat 
is always smelling and mincing when she should be eating, you may rest assured 
she is of but little account; but see a cow that will drink up slops, anc eat aly 
and everything before her, without stepping to inquire whether or not it Is very 
suitable to her, and you will scarcely ever be mistaken if you set her down 4s @ 
ood one. ‘The question we commenced discussing is, not wietler cattle will 
ive without eating, but whether or not Durhams will be profitable on the same 
food of other cattle. Here we have neither logic nor analogy to sustain our } 
sition ; experience of ourselves and others is the only testimony upon which we 
can rely. We say they are by far the best cattle, to the amount of feed, we 
know ; so say all, if we are not egregiously mistaken, who have tried them. 
2d. That Durham cattle mature suoner than others we think none will deny. 
3d. That they are the best stock for beef, is apparent from the fact that they 
keep much fatter and grow larger than others. From every account we have 
been able to glean, they are worth at least one third more for beef than othe! 
4th. For milk, we believe, Durhams are generally much preferable to othe! 
breeds. Though we find good milkers amongst most breeds ; and, indeed, fine 
milkers aepiol a great deal upon the management with the first calf, as well ° 
upon the particular stock. If a heifer is so bountifully fed as to distend the nd 
der, and she zegularly and cleanly milked, it is safe to calculate that the large 
majority of cows may be made tolerable milkers. It is a general rule, that large 
cows secrete more milk than small ones; yet this rule sometimes has ¢x¢¢! 
tions. , 
The chief intention of these remarks is, to point out such distinguishing marks 





of the genuine Durham breed as to prevent impositions ; and also to state such 
characteristics aa ale essential for the selection of breeders. 


were necessary to advance any given variety to a higher moral and intellectual 


A discussion is going on between the editor of the “ Agriculturist,” in Ten. 


original article of the editor to-day, and hope to have room next week for the re- 


It isa matter of no dispute at this day that Durhams are transcendently supe- 
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ist, Durhame rts sain Though : mytyheee te and exceed. | porting to’be well bred, that wae not in fact as represented, than the Farmers of 
ingly fine color and , , the country claimi 7 to | merp 'e- Pee DF rtatnee ; “e Ow | ao} are or where they live. In a for- 
att of CTCL CO as Ina mars e+ bandied aa made some partial allusions to this subject in relation to cattle; 
Durhams, an ery hue have been palmed upon the farmers | 1 paiay oh get he tis, wre feel in justice bound to speak more 
inpositions Oe coarse of reasoning to say what is not true Biyrectatted lag bere in reference to the unparalleled Berkshire hogs. ‘That they 
el of mein St oe ig |r bald a ate, we kno lng str fs dat 
co tter to see the right color. Durhams never have black about them, | different | pA ee pomth of we, of 
pe a 0) eck hairs about the muzzle, flanks, or feet; and ifthe nose is back, | promeaco ts ana shapes, purporting to be the genuine Berkshires, which we 


‘he breed is @ little . vo ; 
set and legs of pretty well bred cattle, but in our ion they 
nity of Dood. ‘The breeder, who desires purely animals, should not 
"ase one that is darker than red anywhere about him. Duns and pale reds 
(oe ctionable, and mixed with some foreign cross. Perhaps one half of the 
ae of the West are recs, or reds with a little white; but it must be re- 
ombered that most of the stock of nanny and Tennessee are crosses upon 
ifr Saunders’ importation of ’17, and Mr. Clay’s Herefords and Mr. Patton’s 
‘ij stock ; bat where is a drop of blood of any of these crosses, the breed is not 
es rate. They may be, as stock men who own them say, “ thorough-breds,” 
oe they are not “ full bloods.” There are great numbers of animals selling 
“ych are deep reds, orrather of a mahogany color, under the charaeterof genu- 
-¢ Durhams ; but such are not the late improved stock, and should not be selected, 
“ugh they may have long pedigrees and sell at low prices. There may be some 
“od animals mostly red with white spots; but wherever the red predominates, 
~', are firmly of the belief there is aremote cross of an inferior breed. We may 
»» told, many of the imported cattle which have lately come among us, are red 
_jred and white. Thisis true; but because they are imported, it is not abso- 
‘ve evidence they are genume Durhams. We may suppose, at least, that men 
| Jreland and England are like others in endeavoring to send away their adulte- 
red beasts to make room for stock. Some of those dealers, too, who 
_,ve gone from this country to England for cattle, have been entirely prompted 
., speculative considerations, and we cannot conclude they have paid the best 
ces, or brought the best animals to ourcountry Wvdeud: very much if there 
‘» many genuine Darhams which have been imported into Tennessee, and not 
oven into Kentucky or other States, unless it is where gentlemen have gone 
‘om this country to England for animals for their own use and for the use of 
er friends. We would, however, suggest, that most of the animals imported 
» Mr. Wait for Capt. Simon Bradford, are acknowledged in the English Herd 
ook, and show clearly their superiority. While we think of it, we advise all 
- friends who buy imported cattle to look if they or their ancestors are in the 
lend Book before they purchase. We urge this from the consideration that 
., ifnot all the celebrated breeders of England have their pedigrees recorded, 
_oyery one should. ‘The colors of short-horns,” says the Rev. H. Berry, 
» red or white, or a mixture of the two, combining in endless variety and 
ucing very frequently most brilliant effect. The white, it is very probable, 
, obtained from an early cross with the wild breed, and whenever the color 
ysitself it is accompanied more or less by a red tinge upon the extremity of 
ear,a distinctive character, also, of the white cattle. No pure imported 
-horns are found of any other colors but those above named.” The combi- 
1 of the red and white which Mr. Berry mentions constitutes, as we appre- 
what we call roan, which with the white, is the only fashionable and ap- 
‘color of the genuine short-horns. Either of the colors (roan or white) is 
_and neither, we suppose, can have a preference. Let the color, then, be 
rroan, with yellow nose and yellow skin, and the marks for Durhams are 
strong. The coats of short-horns are usually fine, soft, and silky, and not 
jently, when the hairis pushed the wrong way, it will continue so for a 
ume. The skin of short-horns, when they are only in tolerable condition, 
se,so much so that itmay be rolled up with the hands without inconve- 
eto the animal. Having noticed in detail the color as the first distinguish- 
int, by the glance of the eye, we proceed. 
Notice carefully the nose and muzzle; if the former is yellow, and the 
; round, neat, and delicate, the marks are right. 
ne eyes should be lively and full, and the countenance calm and 


he head should not be very long, but moderately delicate, tapering, 

| free from all surplusages of hide, particularly under the throat, which 
riuus objection. 

‘lhe ears of good cattle are generally large and thin, but never loose and 


(he horns should be delicate, clear, short, and curved towards the muz- 
t round into the face. 

‘The neck, where it joins the head, should be smal!, but gradually enlarge 

ly. Fora milker, the neck should be long and thin, but such an ani- 

i generally of so good a constitution, or so thrifty as those of short, 

ecks. Loose hanging skin under the neck, and large julap, are un- 

[{ the object is to raise stock for beef, the withers should be broad, the 

ers large, wide, and the brisket very heavy. Here it may be well to intro- 

| Spencer’s directions in the selection of a male. ‘“ In all animals,” 

‘a wide chest indicates strength of constitution, and there can be no 

it this is the point of shape to which it is most material for any breeder 

ithe selection either of a bull or a ram. In order to ascertain that the 

‘ of these animals is wide, it is not sufficient to observe that they have wide 

t the width which is perceived by looking at them in front, should be 

ed along the brisket, which should show great fulness in the part which 

er the elbows.” Tt may be correct also to say, that Earl Spencer con- 

‘iat a bull should have a thick, rising neck, and that general coarseness, 

s, more than we have so far recommended, show great strength of cunsti- 

We have long observed that cattle with wide bosoms and _ projecting 

ui horses, sheep, and hogs with deep, full, and wide chests, are much 
easy to take on flesh than those of a different shape. But we have to say, 

leaving this part of the subject, that we do not recollect to have seen a 
‘iat was a good, or even medium milker, with a heavy brisket and thick 
We would therefore recommend, for a superior milker, a cow with 
n fore-quarters, and not very weighty in the brisket. 
[t is important to have a cow, or any other animal, thick through the 
for good constitution. To appear cut up from the brisket in the direction 
ieart is a serious objection. 
‘. The ribs should project as near horizontally as it is possible to find them. 
ow this is the case, the body should appear hooped or barrel-shaped. 
ts ied a are never thrifty, and should not be selected for breeders if bet- 
be had. 
th. The back should be straight and broad, and be very certain that it is 
nding in front of the hips. We are more specific on this point from the 
‘iat many of our cattle are deficient in this respect. 
th. Let the hips be wide in every animal. There is scarcely a better indi- 
' a good milker or thrifty animal. 

Well formed cattle should not fall from the hips, or taper too much 
‘Se haunch bones to the tale. ‘Those that are wedge-shape behind, or 
~©-romped, should be rejected. 

“. A cow should be deep in the flank. One that measures the same from 
“ich-bone to the lower part of the flank, and from the haunch back to the 
“ie ramp, is well proportioned. — 
Che tail should be moderately delicate, short, and tapering. It is rarely, 
“1e case, that a coarse tailed beast is well bred. 

“Another point to be attended to,” says Earl Spencer, “not merely as 
“ation of a good constitution, but as a merit in itself, is that an animal 
©Xll'it great muscular power, or rather that the muscles should be large. 

“Usual accompaniment of strength of constitution; but it also shows 
‘re will be a good proportionate mixture of lean and fat in the meat pro- 
onthe animal, the muscles being that part which in the meat is lean. 

“the limbs of either cow or bull we like short, tapering, and delicate, 

-" Perhaps a little coarseness in the leg is indicative of good constitution. 
n should be large and muscular, but the bone we like small. ‘The hind 

os straight and broad. ? 
, | Me object is to obtain a milker, select a cow that is rather thin in 

“s"s tor good shape ; let the udder be square, and the teats of good size 
‘34, and not protrude too close together. Very heavy, long udders are 

2¢ feshy, and do not retain milk well. We like to see a cow’s udder all 

“vAen she is milked, but very large at other times. 

+e bones should manifest firmness, and the joints should be close 


_ The last, and one of the most important things in the selection of cat- 
_ -"aVe good pedigrees. It is well known we esteem short-horns the best 
' the country, and we would prefer them without crosses of any other 

I he disadvantages of adulterated ancestry is, that though we may have 

* ‘iat appear fine, yet in breeding we cannot always calculate that the 
“8 will show the same fineness. It is an established point, that cattle 
be: “ back six or eight crosses. ‘Thus, it is not unfrequently the case, that 
~ “OWS of good form and fashionable color, have calves that are of a dif- 
“or and shape from either the dam or sire, showing that there is some 
-.. P'"aps distant eross of inferior stock. That a full registry of pedigrees 
: a able importance, is proved from the fact that breeders who take this 
4 England and America, are able to sell at much better prices than 


“© WhO ne 


"pedigrees are not known, while others can be had with known ages and 





Uf any mend istimet cteristies of Hogs. 
~* People have been more gulled and more imposed upon with stock pur- 


glect it. Indeed, we advise purchasers to buy no cattle whose exact | 


f sitions upon our ance and ity. This may seem un- 
serie me. but as conductors of « joutant of acchont chr we in 

- morally bound to expose every thing that would tend in the least to retard 
the progress of improvement in our ait! country. It will not do to say 

let every man mind his own business sell his own stock to the best advan- 
tage. To be sure, we are more than willing for every man to mind his own bu- 
siness, and sell his own stock too, if he do not attempt to sell inferior stock 
upon the hard fought credit of the best. We promised at the outset to point 
out and recommend the best varieties of stock of all kinds, and expose imposi- 
tions, and we are determined to do it, regardless of consequences. But not to 
hint. Are we asked if there are any in this country now purporting to be 
Berkshires that are not? We answer, there are. We spoke in the May num- 
ber of some white from England, and a few from Kentucky, with t spe- 
cious name of Berkshires, that we feared were not. as represented. Now we 
have made up our minds to state positively to our readers, that all white Berk- 
shires or white hogs interspersed with a few black spots are sheer counterfeits. 
Some have come among us of this description already, and we expect to see 
many more during the approaching summer and autumn, but we lift up our 
voices against them in time, and pronounce all hogs not of the description we 
give in this article counterfeits, and challenge contradiction to our views. One 
more remark and we shall be fully at the point for which we started. If mixed 
blooded hogs, and those of course of inferior quality, are purchased by farmers, 
(because they sell a little lower than the genuine) they will undoubtedly fall 
very farshort of what might be anticipated. Not only so, but these alloys will 
fall into disrepute and the character of the genuine, though untried, will be so 
much injured that farmers will have but little money to improve and rear fine 
stock. A hint topurchasers. Do not purchase mixed blooded animals of any 
kind ; if you want mixtures, buy the full bloods et a good price and make the 
mixtures to suit yourselves. The following we give as unerring criteria of pure 
Berkshire Hogs :— . 

Ist. Color.—The present improved Berkshire hogs, we believe, according to 
the latest English writers and all responsible Americans who have spoken on the 
subject, as well as from what we have seen ourselves, are invariably black, with 
a few white spots, and not unfrequently a few hairs and spots of a reddish tinge 
interspersed with the black. There is a little, sometimes more and sometimes 
less, white in the face and about the nose. White spots are also scattered along 
the jaws and about the fore legs, and almost invariably one if not both the feet 
white. It is not usual that they have much white on the sides or belly, but it 
is rarely if ever the case that we see a pure Berkshire without seeing some 
white about the flank and hind leg. Sometimes all, but most commonly two or 
three of the feet are the clearest white. There are no large spots of any kind 
upon a Berkshire, but small white spots are frequently scattered about the hips, 
upon the loin and back, and the end of the tail, we believe, is invariably white 
and in most instances large and bushy. It may seem fanciful to the inexpe- 
rienced, but from observation we have ever been led to believe there is a peculiar 
quirl of the tail in Berkshire hogs. We do not recollect to have noticed a 
straight tailed grown Berkshire, and very often the tail becomes so firmly fixed 
in its quirl, that to straighten it would be to break itr In addition to the 
black and white, we sometimes see the old Berkshires blood manifest itself 
in a few tawny spots, and a reddish tinge at the ends of the hairs, as if scorched 
by the sun. 

2d. Form.—They are generally, if not always, of great length, with round 
bodies, straight broad backs, legs never too long nor too short, medium heads and 
light jowls, deep, wide chests, broad in the shoulders, and the hams large, round, 
and well let down. Many who are but little acquainted with this variety of 
hogs, think that the ears are always small and erect, but on the contrary we per- 
haps see as many of the purest bloods with large ears hanging over the eyes, as 


otherwise. So faras we have noticed, the ears is the only variable part of the 
animal. Sometimes from the same litter a part of the pigs have beautiful 


straight upright ears, and the rest are broad, heavy flopped eared hogs. Sows 
and boars with light ears, not unfrequently produce pigs with big pendent ears, 
and heavy eared hogs oftentimes give straigat delicate eared pigs. 

3d. Size.—In this respect they vary somewhat, and it is safe to say they are 
always of good size, and where the proper pains have been taken to breed and 
feed for weight, they are extremely large, at least weighing from 800 to 1000 
Ibs., which we.cannot help but think is enormously large. But we would sup- 
pose, from all the specimens that have reached our State or been raised here, 
that they would average, if fattened at two years old, from 250 to 500 lbs. The 
last imaportations of Mr. Wait are much larger hogs than those that were here 
previously. 

4th. Disposition.—Berkshires are remarkably easy gentled, and can be soon 
taught to follow their leader to any part of the premises by the accustomed call. 
They will lie down to be rubbed, and if well fed they will sleep most of their 
time, but when necessary they are as industrious to hunt food as could be wish- 
ed. They are not usually disposed to be vicious to their keeper or to each other. 
When strangers are turned together, they commonly make a few moderate exer- 
tions to try their strength, after which the weaker vessel tamely submits, and 
the stronger don’t lord his authority, but all become companions. We have not 
heard of Berkshire sows ever eating their pigs, wl.ich is very common with the 
long snouted, uncivilized breeds of the country. They have large litters of 
pigs, and are invariably kind nurses. They are easily kept fat, but will not live 
without eating something, (as we have heard of the Chimese doing) and grow 
fast all the time. Young Berkshire pigs are among the most beautiful, plump, 
silky, happy looking creatures we have seen; and indeed the form, and every 
thing about Berkshires is so superior to other hogs, we are astonished that every 
body does not try to obtain them as soon as possible. 
Our chief ebject, as expressed in these remarks, is to point out the visible dis- 
engines traits of the Berkshires, that those who do not wish to be imposed 
upon, need not be. 





Premiums for Essays. 
At the last annual meeting of the ‘‘ Kentucky State Agricultural Society,” the 
following premiums were offered :— 
1. A premium of $50 for an Essay upon the Agriculture of Kentucky, and a 
comparison with the agriculture of other countries, especially those most ad- 
vanced in agricultural improvement. 

2. A premium of $20 for an Essay on the best mode of renovating the soil of 
Kentucky, where it has been deteriorated by improvident cultivation. 

3. A premium of $20 foran Essay on the best mode of grassing the soil of 
Kentucky. 

4. A premium of $20 for an Essay on the best moile of feeding with grain 
the stocks of Kentucky. 

5. A premium of $20 for an Essay on the cultivation of Roots. 

6. A premium of $20 for an Essay on the cultivation of Hemp. 

7. A premium of $20 for an Essay on the cultivation of Tobacco. 

8. A premium of $20 for an Essay on the cultivation of corn. 

9. A premium of $20 for an Essay on the cultivation of small grain. 

Notice is hereby given, that competitors for premiums may forward their es- 
says to Thos. B. Stevenson, Secretary of the Society, Frankfort, on the Wed- 
nesday following the day on which the Legislature meets, at which time the of- 
fers will close. Committees to adjudicate the merits of essays will be appointed 
in season to have their awards rendered at the annual meeting on the 2d Monday 
in January next. Cuiiton ALLAN, President. 











KINGSBURY TROTTING COURSE. 

fee following Stakes are open to come off over the Kingsbury Trotting Course, three 
miles anda half from Baltimore, Md., the 2d week in October :— 

1. Sweepstakes for all trotting, horses, sub. $300 each, h. ft., M. h., under the saddle. 

2. Sweepstakes for all trotting horses, sub. $200. each, h. ft., two mile heats, in 
harness. 

3. Sweepstakes forall trotting horses that never won a purse over $100, sub. $100, 
h. ft., two mile heats in harnest. 

4th. Sweepstakes for all trotting horses that never won a purse over $100, sub. $100, 
h. ft., two mile heats under the saddle. ; 

5th. Sweepstakes for all trotting horses that never won $100, sub. $100, h.ft., two mile 
heats in harness. 

6th. Sweepstakes for all trotting horses that never won $100, sub. $100, h. ft., two 
mile heats under the saddle. 

7th. Sweepstakes for all horses that never won money, owned in the State of Mary- 
and the Ist Sept., 1840 sub. $50, h. {t., two mile heats in harness. 

8th. Sweepstakes for allhorses that never won money, owned in the State of Mary- 
land the Ist of Sept., two mile heats uncer the saddle. , 

9th. Sweepstakes for all horses that never trotted for money, owned in Maryland Ist 
of Sept., 1840, sub. $50, h. ft., two mile heats in harness. : ° 

10th. Sweepstakes for all horses that never trotted for money, owned in Maryland Ist 
Sept., 1840, sub. $50, h.ft., two mile heats under the saddle. 100 

ith. Sweepstakes for all trotting horses owned in Maryland Ist Sept., 1840, sub. $ 

each, h. ft., two mile heats in harness. 

12th. Sweepstakes for all trotting horses owned in Maryland Ist Sept. 1840, sub. $100 
each, h. ft., twomile heats under the s e. ; 

13th Swee takes for ail trotting horses owned in Maryland Ist Sept., 1840, sub. $50, 

. ft., two mile heats in wagons. 
7 In each ofthe above close on the 15th Sept. next three or more to make arace. 

14th. Post Stake for the get of trotting stallions, colts or fillies, dropped Spring of 1841, 
sub. $200, h. ft. to come off in the tea rd 1844, and close 25th March, 184], two or more 
WP eperibtiens te the above stakes to be directed to F. SHaNaBRroox, Secretary to the 


a + match between Kate Horn SaaCeabiance, for one a side, Two mile heats, will 
22.) 





come off the 12th Oct. faug. . S. BARTINE, Proprietor. 
| 





. 
pa sie pe ua Loe a, to come Se wre Wi bears, commencing 
-nus; Two mile heat in wagons. “Raving Won &'parse or stake, sub. $100, h.. 

} Be moquee D. ¢. Cesar in 
Waodruff names br. g. Postmaster. 


tt 


. F. Jones names br. g. 
Same Day, Second Race.—Sw 
purse, or stake, sub. $50, h. ft.; 


Ii. Woodruff names ch. 

” ni: FES prone ee sere ey iza Wilson. . 

ame m tig e.—Sweepstakes horses never Won a purse $200 
sub. $100, h. ft.; Mile heats, best 3in 5, in wagons, weighing 2801S re Ka 
J. Moore names ch.g. Mingo. 
. Woodruff names b. g. Aaron Burr. 

Secsed Hien: thesmeamaeet meee Soar ted for match, purse, or stake, 

Second Day—Sweepstakes for never trot 
sub. $50, h. ft.; Two mile heats, in hamess. Vs 

E. Parmlee names gr. m. Clinton. 
J.D. McMann names gr. m. Nonpareil. 
H. F. Jones names br. g. ag ae 
J. Hammil names b. m. Eliza 7 

Same Dey, Second Race—Sweepstakes for horses never having won purse, match, or 
stake, sub. $100, h. ft. ; Two mile heats, under the saddle. 

Noy ens names b. g. Quaker. f 
- Clintock names br. m. Deiryman’s Daughter. 
H. Woodruff names br. g. Postmaster. 
E. Ruckman names gr. m. il. 

Third Day.—Sweepstakes for horses never having won a purse over $50, sub. $100, h. 
ft.; Two mile heats, in harness. 

N. T. Weeks names gr. g. Hamlet. 
If. Woodruff names br. m. Duchess. 
Hy. Jones names ch. m. Lady Swan. 
Same Day, Second Race.—Sweekstakes for horses never having won a purse, match, or 
stake, sub. $100, as tae mile hones in Coruna Chief 
. F, Jones names br. g. Ca fief. 
Geo. Spicer names b. g. Qube. 
; H. Woodruff names br. g. Postmaster. , 
By following purses will be given the succeeding week, commencing Tuesday, 22d 

First Day—Purse $200, free for all trotting horses . Two mile heats, in harness. 

Same Day, Second Race—Purse $100, free for all trotting horses never having won & 
purse over $30 ; Two mile.heats, under the saddle. 

Second Day—Purse $100, free for all trotting horses never having won a purse over 
$100 ; Two mile heats, under the saddle. 

Same Day, Second Race—Purse $100, free for all trotting horses never having won a 
purse over $30, Two mile heats in harness. 

Third Day—Purse $200, free for all trotting horses ; Two mile heats, under the saddle. 

Same Day, Second Race—Purse $100, free for all trotting horses never having won a 
purse over $30; Two mile heats, in harness. 

Entries for the above purses to be made to the Secretary of the Centreville Trottin 
Association ; forthe first day’s purses at Parmiee’s, Bowery Cottage, on Sept. 21, at 8 
P. M., and for the succeeding purses, on the track the day previous, at 4P.M. Trotting 
to commence for the stakes and purses at 2P.M. each day. {Sept. 5.] 


MOBILE FALL RACES. vite 
HE FALL RACES, over the Bascombe Course, will commence on Tuesday, the 12th 
of January, 1841, and continue five days. 

First day—Sweepstakes forall ages, Four mile heats, sub. $1000 each, $250 ft., to 
which the Proprietor will add a Silver Cup, valued at $500. To name and close Ist Jan., 
1541. Three or more to make a race. The following are the present subscribers :— 

John Campbell. Jchn J. Burton. Thos. Watson. 

Second day—Jockey Ciub Purse $500, Two mile heats. 

Same day—Sweepstakes for colts and fillies now 3 yrs. old, Two mile heats, sub, $500 
each, $250 ft. Three or more to make a race. To name and close the Ist Jan., 1841. 

Third day—Jockey Club Purse $700, Three mile heats. 

Fourth day—Jockey Club Purse $1000, Four mile heats. 

Fifth day—Jockey Club Purse $300, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

Entrance to the above Jockey Club Purses, 5 per cent. 

Same day—Proprietor’s Purse $100, Mile heats, added to a subscription of $25 
each. Entries to the above stakes may be forwarded tothe Secretary or Proprietor at 
Mobile. DAVID STEPHENSON, Preprieter. 

F.K. West, Secretary. (augl5) 


CAMDEN AND PHILADELPHIA COURSE, N. J. 
IIE following Sweepstakes are now open to come off over the above course at the 
Fall Meeting of 1840:— 7 

No.1. Sweepsiakes for Fall Meeting of 1840, for 3 yr. olds that never started, Mile 
heats, subscription $100 each, h. ft. Three or more tomake arace. To name and close 
Ist Sept. 

No, 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds that never won arace, Mile heats, sub. $300 each, 
$100ft. Three or more to make a race. To name and close Ist Sept. Now two sub- 
scribers. 

No.3. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats, sub. $500 each, $200 ft. 
more to make arace. To close Ist August. 

No. 4. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mite heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft. Three or 
more tomake arace. To close Ist Sept. 

No. 5. Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds that never won a race, Two mile heats, sub. $300 
each, $100 ft. Three or moreto make arace. To close Ist Sept. 

No.6. Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds, Three mile heats, subscription $500 each, $200 ft., 
to which the proprietors add $500, provided three start. Three or more to make a race. 
To name and close 15th Sept. 

No. 7. Sweepstakes for all ages, Two mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft. Three or 
more to make a race. To close on the 15th Sept. 

Gentlemen wishing to make nominations will please address ; 

{jy 4-t 1 & 15 sept) ALLEN & HELLINGS, Proprietors _ 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
SECRETARY’S OFFICE, August 17, 1840. 
To the Sheriff of the City and County of New York: Wee ken | 
[R—Notice is hereby given you, that at the next general electjon in this state, to be 
held on the second, third, and fourth days next of November next, (except in the 
city and county of New York, in the city of Brooklyn, and the town of Brunswick, in 
the county of Kings, where the election isto be held on Wednesday, the fourth day of 
November next,) the following officers are to be elected :— 

A Governor and Lieutenant Governor. 

Forty-two Electors of President and Vice President of the United States. 

You will also take notice that the term of service of Frederick A. Talmadge, a Senat 
tor of the First District, to which the city and county of New York belongs, wi)] expire 
on the last day of December next, and that a senator inthe said district is to be chosen 
in his place at the said next General Election. oidihis 

You will also take notice that four representatives in the 27th Congress of the l nited 
States for the Third Congressional District, consisting of the city and county of New 
York, are to be chosen at the next General Election. 

At the same General Election the following officers are to be chosen in your county :— 

Thirteen Members of Assembly. : 

A Sheriff in the place of Jacob Acker, whose term expires on the last day of December 
next. : t 

A County Clerk, in place of Joseph Hoxie, whose term expires on the last day of De- 
cember next. , . 

And one Coroner, in the place “ chan ene arg term will expire on the last 

j “ ct. Yours, respectfully, 
. Aagelbeseet gsocg a9 : JONN C. SPENCER, Secretary, of Sethe 
above i opy of a notification received from the Secretary 0 ate. 

The above is a true copy re oe aCEER. 

Sheriff of the City and County of New Yerk. 

Sheriff's Ofice, New York, August 20, 1840.—{aug29) _ ; “4 

J? All the public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each wee 
until the Election. ; 

See Revised Statutes, vol. Ist, chapter 6th, title 3d, article 3d, part Ist, page 140. 


MONTGOMERY HALL. 
os Ala.) : ; 

ITE undersigned, successors of Benjamin Wilson, having formed a copartnership an- 
T der the firm of Garrison & Tilley, beg leave to apprise travellers aud the public gene- 
rally that this well known establishment was re-opened for their accommodation on 
| Saturday, 11th July, 1840. The house has recently been thoroughly repaired, and put in 
, the best possible order. ; 

The well and favorably known character of the Hall renders it unnecessary that its 
present proprietors should say aught else than that there shall be no falling off from its 
former excellence. 

Their bar will at all times, without regard to cost, be kept supplied with a large stock 
of old and choice liquors. ; 

Their rooms and table will be attended by the most faithful, experienced, and careful 
servants. , 

The stables attached tothe establishment will always be supplied with provencer, @ 


careful superintendent,‘and good hostlers. An omnibus will a Fae ON the 
Ilall to the railroad depot. WASHINGTON TILLEY. 


; ; is friends and the patrons 
A CARD.—The subscriber begs leave respectfully to assure his friends a , 
of Montgomery Hall, which for five years he has superintended, that, as payee scone. 
| has used his best exertions to minister to their comfort, so ae ane js wae. th in the Union 
no exertion shall be spared to make the Hall take rank witht ue rs  eenhamall the i 
and pledges himself, by a strict attention to his ara ae 
beral support which has ever been freely extended to the es “w. TILLEY. 


oe Orleans Weekly Picayune, Charleston Courier, New York Herald and 


Spirit of the Times, National Intelligencer and Mobile Register, will please give the 
above four insertions, and forward the bill to this office. 


| HORSE-SHOEING AND FARRIERY. : 

‘bers having been brought up to the business under the immediate care 

Te i cperintensence of their late brother, James Drysdale, M. D., Veterinary ae. 

eon, &c., and having had great experience aud practice in stents to his patients her 

\ their own, those favoring them with their patronage may depend upon having their 

| horses treated with the greatest skill,and on the true principles of science. ee ok 

| perior manner of shoeing procured for them the premiums at the three last fairs of = 
D merican and Mochamies, Institutes. By going lame om corns and other diseas 

t, generally made to go sound by proper sheeing alone. ey 

pact ened coh particular attention to their superior method of shoeing inter 
fering horses, which in ——— cases out of a hundred presents their cutting. woue 
ROBERT & NEIL DRYSDALE, No. 18 Fifth st., New York. 


August 94, 1840.—fang29-3t) wa 


LONGWAIST FOR SALE, PRICE $1000. | 
ONGWAIST was bred by Messrs. Camp & Turner, near Huntsville, ee ine. 
1828, and was got by Sir Archy, dam by Pacolet, g.d. by Alpes 6 Sinnap— Al- 
Dare Devil, g. g. g. d. Camilla, by old Wildair, g. g.g.g-d- Jelt, by lor ietle Billy, and 
pheus was got by Imp. Jonah, out af Green's old Celer mare, the dam of +" 
the famous “‘twenty mile mare aria. 3 3 a small 
For further eurtie diene see Turf Register. Longwaist is 4 rich chesnut, Thigh, with 
star, and one hind foot white up to the pastern joint, stands 15 h he loss of one eye, from 
plenty of length, bone and muscle, and with the exception of t te + vi not more than 
an accident, without blemish. He has covered but few good gan eh He is a capital 
ten or twelve of his get bave been trained, yet five have eT cant game and stout run- 
cross for Leviathan, Margrave, and Eclipse mares. He was w. J. MINOR. 
ner. His legs and constiiution are uncommonly fine. 
Natchez, 29th July, 1840.—[aug. 22, 4t.] 


TOR 
THE CELEBRATED TROTTING fade BA h Aired 21st-street, at 


s t the stables of the su 
[io the Putscceon. “Factor (by Fearnought, dam by old Mes Belly @.and 
fifteen hands three inches high, and is the sire of Green fait f f an “y 
| many other fast horses. tsept. 5, 4t.] 
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Boston vs. oe: ie j 
; , 2d Tuesday, 13th Oct. : 
Course, Sw Ist in Oct 















“ “ 2s. . 
« «22 Match $2000 a side, 2m h. in har., Kate Horn vs, Confidence, 12th Oct | 
Rock, Va.- - Jockey Club Fall Meeting, Tuesday, 6th Oct. 

Cincisast, Ohio - Club Fall 2d ay, 8th Sept. 


MBIA, . eee . . Monda . 23d . 
Consus, ‘Tena. - ishiand Course, 4 ¢ ral Meeting, yy eel in Oct. 
RFIELD ere Jockey , eg u , . 
Edy “we 2 boas Day, ag ctoria Course, 4th Tuesday , 22d Sept. 
Club Felt Races, 3d beara a 


Mo. --- J 
Fort Smirn, Arks. - Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 2d M y 















HaYNESVILLE, Ala. - Fall meeting, 4th Wednesday, 23d Sept. 
Hotty SP’os, Miss. - W Conen, J.C. Fall Meeting, 4th Monday, 26th Oct. 
Meeting, 4th Wednesday, 23d Sept. 


Kineston, U.C. - - Anuual 
é nd Match, $1000 aside,3 m. h., Elias Rector vs. Workman, 5th Oct. 

LovisviLLE, Ky. - - Oakland Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 6th Oct. 
Lexineton, Ky. - - Association Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 4th Tuesday, Sept. 22. 
Loean County, Ky. Grey Eagle Course, J.C. Fall Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 13th Oct. 
MayYsviLL“,Ky -- Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 2d Tuesday in Sept. 
MeckLenBuRGCo.Va J.C. Fall meeting Buffalo Course. Ist Tuesday, 6th Oct. 
Newserry,S.'C. - J. C. Fall meeting, 3d Tuesday, 20th Oct. 
New York City - - Centreville T. Course,Fall Meeting,between 14th & 26th Sept. 
New Or.eans, La. - Metarie Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 2d Wednesday, 9th Dec. 

” = “ Eclipse Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, Ist Tuesday, Ist Dec. 

a os «Louisiana J. C. Fall Meeting, Ist Wednesday, 2d Dec. 

bo * “Match, $2000 a side. 2 m. h.. Houri vs. Sorrow, 2d Dec. 
NorFrouk, Va. - - -'- Jockey Club Fall Meeting, Tuesday, 15th Sept. 
St Josgern, Fla. - - Annual Races, Calhoun Course, Tuesday, February 9, 1841. 
Sr. Lovts, Mo. - - - Jockey Club Races, Monday, 5th Oct. 
Trenton,N.J. - - - Eagle Course, J.C. Fall Meeting, Tuesday, Oct. 27. 
TALLAHASSEE 42 Marion Course, J.C. Races, 13th January next. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. J.C. Fgil meeting, 2d Tuesday, 13th Oct. 


r AMUSEMENTS AT THE SPRINGS. 


Below we give a letter which appears in the Petersburg Intelligencer, (from 
the Editor, we suppose,) describing a novel scene of amusement at the Fauquier 
Springs. There are new sources of amusement resorted to this year at many 
of the watering places, and they are no doubt productive of much enjoyment, 
and do a great deal to repress the monotony which often weighs heavily upon 
the time at these places of fashionable rendezvous. We have heard that some 
ingenious modes have heen invented to diversify the entertainments at the White 
Sulphur Springs. One of them was a kindof tournament. There was a Queen 
of Beauty, and several knights entered the lists as candidates for her favor, who 
charged, lance in hand, upon a figure fixed with much firmness in an erect pos- 
ture. When a knight prostrated this figure by his prowess a certain number of 
times, he was panel to have borne off the palm, and received the honors 
from the hand of the Queen. The figure was provided with a supply of meal 
and a whip, and when a knight struck it without knocking it down, sprinkled him 
with hate: ph gave him the lash; with such ill-success he returned from the 
charge the “knight of the rueful countenance.” The tournament is said to 
have caused a on deal of sport. Some one at the Springs should give an 


account of it. It would be an admirable offset to the Eglinton tournament. 
Richmord Compiler. 


Favavuter Spaines, August 29, 1840. 

Dear Sir—The scenes of the current week at this delightful retreat, have 
been unusually novel and interesting, and although a minute eae Ss of them 
in the public prints may not be strictly allowable, | cannot forego the pleasure of 
making some reference to them, feeling assured that my account will not be al- 
together uninteresting to your readers, particularly the fair portion of them. — 

On the 27th, a party of Ladies and Gentlemen were assembled by invitation, 
at Cabin No 131, (a Cabin at which I know you passed some delightful minutes) 
to exercise the skill in the “ancient and honorable art of Archerie” of several 

allant archers who were to contend for the heart ofa fair lady from the District 
of Columbia, Miss E. W——y. Judges D., of Virginia, and M of Mary- 
land, having been selected to decide upon the merits of the respective cham- 
pions, the rival candidates for the prize of “love and beauty,” armed not with 
sword and lance, but with bows and arrows, took their station, prepared like 
gallant knights to do their “devoir” and win au approving glance from the bright 
eyes which beheld their deeds. The emotions of hope and fear were plainly de- 
picted in the countenances of the rival knights who were thus permitted to strive 
for so rich and lovely a prize; and I doubt not that the tremor of the hands 
which drew the bows was caused by the rapid pulsations of the hearts of cham- 
p 01s whose anxiety for success was proportioned to the importance of the end 
to be attained. 

The trial of skill commenced, and for some time hung in great doubt. On 
the first round or “ flight” of arrows, the heart of the fair lady was barely 
touched and not wounded, and the judges directed that the trial must be conti- 
nued by Dr. T., of Va., and Messrs. H and S., of the U.S.N., the other knights 
having struck so far wide of the mark that they were ruled out. The second 

. trial was a most interesting one, and the cries of “ good shot,”’ “fairly sped 
bolt,” “ gallant archer,” broke from the lips of the “ladies fair,” until Mr. S. of 
the Navy, directed a shaft into the centre of the heart and ended the contest. 
The “lady bright,” whose heart had thus in effigy been transfixed, placed upon 
the brow of the successful knight “‘ a wreath of roses,’’ and rewarded him for his 
gallantry and skill by assuring him that ‘‘ never had wreath been placed on brow 
more worthy of chivalric honor.” i 

The delightful amusement and pleasure derived from this private entertain- 
ment led to a regular trial of skill in the ancient and honorable art of ‘“ Aiche- 
rie,”’ conducted according to the most approved rules of the “olden time,” in 
which the whole company were invited to participate, and which was conducted 
according to the following 





























PROGRAMME. 


Ist. The single ladies to be divided by lot into two parties, each party to con- 
sist of fifteen in number. 

2d. Each party to select from among themselves by ballot, by drawing lots, 
or otherwise as + dn may prefer, a leader of the party to which she belongs, and 
5 maids of honor, who, together, shall constitute an order respectively. _ 

3d. Each lady of each party so constituted, to select a champion, being a 
single gentleman, and the champions are to contend in the lists of the order to 
which they respectively belong. 

4th. The onan shall be designated “‘ Red” and “ Blue,” and the champions 
shall be called “‘ Champions of the Red,” and “‘ Champions of the Blue,” and 
shall wear badges, or flowers, of those respective colors, as shall the ladies of the 
two orders respectively. 

5th. The Archerie to be conducted under the direction of competent judges, 
who, to be disinterested, must be married ladies, who (if they desire it) are to be 
aided by the counsel and advice of two disinterested and competent married gen- 
tlemen. The ladies appointed as judges, are exclusively entitled to decide all 
questions relating to the Archerie. : 

6th. The lady who shall, in the result, be the leader of the successful party, 
is to be designated after the victory, “‘ Queen of Love and Beauty” for the night, 
and is to be led into the Ball Room by that champion of her party who, in the 
opinion of the judges, may have proved himself the most skilful of her Archerie, 
and in making their decision upon this point, their judgment may be taken into 
consideration by them—(she is also to be attended to the Ball Room by the la- 
dies of her order, being her maids of honor.) She is to wear a Chaplet of 
Flowers (of the color worn by her champions) and is to be introduced into the 
Ball Room at as early an hour as may be practicable, with appropriate music, 
and with such other honors as muy be suited to her rank and station, after which 
the ball shall immediately commence. 

7th. The unsuccessful champions are, at the conclusion of the feats of Arche- 
rie, to cause to be furnished to the company who may be present, such refresh- 
ments and entertainments as may become the occasion. 

8th. The President of the Fauquier White Sulpher Springs Company, J—— 
G——, Esq. and Capt. A——k of the Navy, are appointed to act as Grand 
Marshals of the Archerie. 

9th. Mrs. J, H. B——, Mrs. W. P. T——, and Mrs. Governor C——, are 
appointed Judges under regulation No. 5, and Judges P. V. D. of Va., and Judge 

——r of M land, are to act as counsel and advisers to them, if desired. 

10th. The lists are to be entered, and the feat to commence in front of the 
Pavillion, at 5 o'clock P. M. pecisely. 

At the appointed time and place, in the presence of the whole company (be- 
tween 3 and 400,) consisting of the gay and the grave, the lay and the clergy, 
the contending parties presented themselves. The order of the Blue on the 
right, and that of the Red on the left. The ladies of the Blue and their cham- 
plons were— 


Miss F. of D. C. her Champion Mr. H. of U. S. N. 








Miss A. do “ Mr. P. Va. . 
Miss A.D. Va. 66 Mr. R. Miss. 

Miss W. D.C. “ Mr. O. D. of E. C. 
Miss M Md. és Dr. T. Va. 


Miss M.S Va. “ Mr. G. * 
: Those of the Red, were — 
Miss T. of Va. herChampiun Mr. S. of U. S. N. 


Miss E. M. Md Mr. M. Va. 
Miss B. Ala. «“ Mr. P.. N.C. 
Miss G. Va. «“ Mr. HK N.C. 
Miss L. Va. = Mr. C. Va. 
Miss J. S. Va. # Maj. C. of U. S. A. 


‘The scene was a most exciti i 
Encland and interesting one. The wars of the roses in 
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‘their champions, good and true, ranged themselves on 
posite sides its Much interest was felt as to the result, not only by 
hose: ‘ticipated in the conflict, but by those who, on account of their do- 
mestic ties, were excluded. Among the latter your humble servant was ranked. 
Bat I was lled to be anon combatant, I was a most interested 
rig 5 for among the Ladies of the “ red” was a fair daughter of Vir- 
ginia, the adjoinizg county of Culpeper; and the banner under which she 

hoped to see triumphantly in the ascendant. Nor was Idis- 
Age for after several trials, an arrow from the quiver of Mr. P*****#*, of 

Old North State, pierced the heart in its centre, and a shout from the “ red” 

of the lists proclaimed the triumph of Miss T., the Queen of the Red, as 
ueen of Love and Beauty. Once more the trumpets sounded, and the lady 
Judges pronounced the decision that the Queen of the Red had triumphed, and 
that Mr. P. was the victorious champion. The champion was then led up to 
the throne of the Queen, and, on bended knee, received from her the guerdon of 
his gallantry, “a snow white wreath of flowers,” which, as she placed it on his 
brow, she accompanied with the following address to her champions :-— 

“‘ My thanks you all most richly merit. Accept them for your faithful and 
devoted services. To all of you, my faithful champions, am I indebted ; but to 
him whose skill in archerie has obtained our victory, language is inadequate to 
express my acknowledgments. Accept, brave and skilful champion, the 
homage of gratitude from one who, by your merit and that of your faithful com- 
rades in skill, has won the welcome prize, and gained for me the title of “ Queen 
or Beauty anv or Love.” 

The company now retired to make ready for the Ball, and, at eight o'clock, 
were summoned to the Pavilion to witness the entree of the Queen of Love and 
Beauty, and her suite into the Ball Room. At a given signal, the fine band 
struck up ‘“ Hail to the Chief,” and Mr. P. led in the lovely Queen, followed by 
the maids of honor and their respective champions ; after which the Ball com- 
menced, and the dancing continued till a late hour of the evening. 

I have thus endeavored to describe to your readers one of the many scenes of 
amusement and innocent pleasure which the obliging and gentlemanly proprie- 
tors of this delightful retreat are in the habit of providing for their guests. Ifthe 
description gives to your readers one tythe of the pleasure which the spectators 
derived from the scene, I shall be more than compensated for the trouble which 
the indicting of my scroll has cost me. 





Chapter on Waiters. 

“The complexion of the waiter is usually such as to render him what young 
ladies call ‘interesting ;’ that is to say, it is very sallow. At least, it would 
make him ‘interesting,’ were his face uniformly devoid of color; but it unfor- 
tunately happens, in a great many cases, that a transference—not an oblitera- 
tion—of tint, is what takes place, and that the nose is enriched at the expense 
of the cheeks. He is generally knock-kneed ; but the peculiarity by which he 
is especially distinguished is that, from frequently running up and down stairs, 
the ligaments of the sole having given way, and its arch having been conse- 
quently destroyed, his foot bears a strong resemblance to a barge, or a flat-bot- 
tomed boat. ‘The waiter’s voice is remarkable. It has all the persuasive—or, 
to speak, the saponaceous—qualities by which the accents of the linen-draper, 
fancy-stationer, trinket-seller, and, in short, of all those whose business it is to 
coax people into parting with their money, are characterised ; combined with all 
that rapidity of utterance with which a parish doctor questions his paupers. The 
waiter must keep a tongue as expeditious as it is civil in his head; and this is 
no very easy feat to accomplish; but, like making a bow on the tight rope, 
though difficult, it may be achieved by practice. It asks, however, divers grim- 
aces and contortions of the mouth in the due performance of it ; and, even if 
the speaker combined m his own person the knowledge of a Walker and of a 
Murray, would be totally incompatible with either correct pronunciation or 
diction.” 

After describing some varieties of the species, Mr. Prendergast runs down 
” gamut to the smaller fry, viz., “The Eating-house Waiter,” and proceeds 
thus :— 

“His style and manners, too, are peculiar ; and his abbreviations, modifica- 
tions of grammar, and technical terms, are more numerous than those of any 
other waiter. He has also that which, were there any music in it, might be 
called a tune fox all that he has occasion to say in the way of business, either 
when he is calling to the cook below, reciting the bill of fare, or enumerating the 
liabilities of a customer. The manner in which he cries, —‘Rucebeefantatoes,’ 
‘Bilemutnancapesauce,’ ‘Aplpudn,’ or ‘ Rububpie,’ is as definite, if not quite so 
melodious (though there may be more opinions than one on this pvint), as the 
song ofa bird. All this is owing to his desire to supply as many people as 
possible with their dinners in as short as possible a time, and to carry out the 
principle, not always so successfully acted on, ‘of the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number.’” 

“May we be permitted to observe, by the way, that ‘the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number,’ is pecisely that which the eating-house waiter, 
aided by the cook, butcher, and baker, is so instrumental in enabling us to 
enjoy 7 

“** Waiter, I ordered some roast pig an hour ago.’ ‘Coming up, sir, d’rectly 
sir, John, hurry that pig! Porter for you, sir? In one minute, sir. ‘’Erald,’ 
did you say, sir! here's ‘The Times.’ ‘What d’you please to take, sir!’ 

“** What have you got?’ 

“** Jugdare, sir, jist up—aunchamut’n—breastavealanoystus, very nice—curry 
fowl, sir,—rocegoose—leg a lamb an’ sparags.’ Having thus said, the waiter 
begins rubbing the table-cloth with his napkin. 

“*Hum! fit take some jugged hare.’ 

“«* Jugdare, sir, Yessir. Any vegetable, sir?’ 

*** Potatoes.’ 

“***Patoes, sir? Yessir.’ Hereupon, he bellows down a pipe ‘ Jugdare antatoes!” 
at the top of his voice. 

“Waiter, bring me a pint of ale.’ 

«Hale, sir? Yessir. Burton or Kennet, sir? Burton, sir. Yessir, in one 
moment, sir.’ 

“** Waiter! Hallo! Here! What's to pay 2” 

“* Yessir. Vealanam-eight, ’tates-one, one bread, goozepie-four, cheese and 
afpintale. One-and-five, sir, Thankysir.’ 

“The renumeration of the eating-house waiter, though based on the voluntary 
system, is yet a fixed one, like a physician’s fee. His honoraium is the moder- 
ate sum of one penny. He has frequently ahelp (we use the word in its Ameri- 
can sense) in the shape of a damsel, who has sometimes no mean pretensions to 
personal charms ; on which account she is appointed to preside over a separate 
room, whither it generally happens that a number of young men connected with 
the hospitals repair; and where also one or two old gentlemen turned of seventy, 
are very often to be seen.” 





A Hunting Misery.—Doubting as to whether the hat upon which your horse 
lighted in his last jump, had a head in it or not. 











EXECUTORS’ SALE OF CHOICE RACING AND BLOOD STOCK. 
T Nashville, on Monday of the race week, being the 28th of Sept., will be sold at 
public auction the following stock, the property ef the estate of James Jackson, de- 
ceased, on a credit of one and two years, with interest from date, satisfactorily secured. 
The purchaser having the optionat the time to take such as are engaged with or without 
their engagements. 
THREE YEAR OLDS. 

1. Cotillion, ch. f., sister to Fandango, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Gallopade (Imp.) En- 
gagements void, except in a stake at Alexandria, La., $500 entrance, in the name of Tho- 
mas Watson. 

2. Emerald, b.f., by Imp. Leviathan, out of Eliza(Imp.), by Reubens. Engaged in the 
Criterion Stakes at Nashville, in 1841, in the name of James Kirkman. 

Both in training, and in fine order, and believed to be equal to anything of their year. 

TWO YEAR OLDs. 

3. Ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Imp. Pickle, by Emilius. 

4. Ch, c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Imp. Delight, by Reveller. 

5. Ch. f. Countess of Jersey, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Giantess, by Imp. Leviathan. 

6. Br. f. by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Archy (the dam of Clear the Kitchen). 

7. Imp. br. f. by Tomboy, dam by Don Juan. 

Extended pedigrees will be given in handbills before the sale. The 2 yr. olds are well 
broke, and No. 3 and 4are in light training, though untried. Persons desirous of pur- 
chasing stock will have an opportunity that they could not have had under other circum- 
stances. The Glencoes are extremely promising, THOMAS KIRKMAN, 

‘ JAMES KIRKMAN, 
GEORGE ELLIOTT, 
Trustees appointed by the will of James Jackson. 


ST. JOSEPH (Fla.) RACES—CALHOUN COURSE. 
HE annual meeting for 1841 will commence on the Calhoun Course on Tuesday, the 
9th day of February next, and continue five days. Free for any horse, mare, or geld- 
ing in the United States. 
irst Day—Purse $200, Mile heats. 
Second —Purse $400, Two mile heats. 
Third Day—Purse $600, Three mile heats. 
Fourth Day—Purse $1000, Four mile heats. 
bg Day—Proprietor’s Purse $300, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
Officers of the Club guarantee that the purses as advertised shall be put up before 
the horses are started. By order of the Club. JOHN D. GRAY, President. 
St Joseph, Aug. 1, 1840.—[Sept. 12-e4w.1 Peter W. Gautier, jr., Sec’y. 


* REGULAR MAIL LINE FOR PROVIDENCE AND BOSTON, 
(Via Stonington.) . 
AILY (Sundays excepted), at 5 o’clock P. M, from pier No. 4, North River. Fare to 
Boston reduced to $5. 
A ment for the week :—The Massachusetts, Capt. Comstock, on Tuesday and Fri- 
day for Stonington, Newport, and Providence. 
The Rhode Island, Capt. Thayer, on Monday and Thursday for Stonington only. 
The Mohegan, on Wednesday and Saturday for Stonington, Newport, and Providence. 
The steamers of this line are furnished with ‘‘ Francis’s Life Boats,” and are in every 
in first rate order. 
reight reduced between New York and Boston—viz., six cents per foot from New York 
to Providence—three dollars a ton from Providence to Boston. / 
IL? Passengers from New York, on their arrival at Stonington, may take the rail-road 
cars and proceed immediately to Providence and Boston ; and on those days when the 


(Sept. 12.] 
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steamers via Newport to Providence, they may, ifthey preferit, rem in on board, 
and take regular train of cars thence to Boston. ~ ‘ (Sept. 12, tf.) 
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and pay all the money his services. Four thousand Purchase, 
as he has made each season since 1836. (Sept. 12) seUTOWNES gt sun 





COLUMBIA (S. C.) ANNUAL J. C. RACES 
ILL commence on the fourth - : 
W Sat the week, vit = Monday, 23d November, 1840, and continue throngh. 
First Day—Produce Stake for three year olds, sub. q oo tas 
which there are twenty sebecciness, vis.1-— #, Sub. $200, h. ft., Two mile heats, to 


i i Hampton names the produce of Emma and Imp. Rowton. 


Augusta and Imp. 
. A. Flad names the produce of Julia and Mucklejohn Ir. mp. Rowton. 


. Also Transport and Mucklejohn Jr. 
. J. S. Preston names the produce of Tears and =" Rowton. 
0 


3 

4 

é 

P. M. Butler names the produce of Betsey Hare and Imp. Rowton. 
9 
10 


. W. Scott names the produce of Vanity and Imp. Rowton. 
. J. J, Harrison names the produce of Jane Bertrand and Imp. Rowton. 
. J. H. Adams names the produce of Barbara and Imp. Rowton. 
. J. S. Shelton names the produce of Isora and Imp. Rowton. 
11. J. S. Gnignard names the produce of Empress and Imp. Rowton. 
12. P. M‘Ra names the produce of Cripple and Imp. Rowton. 
13. J. R. Spann names the produce of Poor Girl and Mucklejolin Jr. 


14. J. M. Henderson names the produce of a Pacolet mare and Imp. Rowton. 

15. Wm. H. Hamner names the produce of Sally Elliott and Imp. Rowton. 

16. Wm. C. Beatty names the produce ff Betsey Saunders and Imp. Rowton. 

17. Wm. Hopkins names the produce of a Crusader mare and Imp. Rowton. 

18. Also A 2 - ™ Crusader mare and Imp. Rowton. 

19. R. Singleton names the produce of Phenomena and Imp. Non Plus. 

20. B. F. Taylor names the produce of Lamballe and Imp Rowton. 

Same Day—The Hampton Plate, free for anything, to be named at the post; Two mile 
1eats. 

Second Day—Jockey Club Purse ; Four mile heats. 

Third Day—Jockey Club Purse ; Three mile heats. 

Fourth Day—A splendid English racing Gold Cup, free for all horses never having woy 
a purse ; Two mile heats. . 
Same Day— An extra purse ; Mile heats. 

Fifth Day—The gate and entrance money of this day ; Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

Sixth Day—Citizens’ Purse and entrance money of this day, free for all horses never 
having won a purse ; Two mile heats. JOHN C. O'HANLON, Proprietor. 
N.B. The purses will be liberal, as usual. 

The Proprietor will, after the 20th October, 1840, accommodate any number of persons 
with board and lodging that are disposed to patronize him, at the race ground. 

(Sept. 12, t.n.$1,) 


————— 
NATIONAL JOCKEY CLUB FALL RACES. 
f Yer National Jockey Club Races, over the Washington City Course, wil! commence 
on Tuesday, Oct. 13, 1840, and continue four days.e 
Fist Day —The Breeders’ Stake for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200, h. ft., Two mile heats, closed 
with the following subscribers. viz. :— 

1. T. R. S. Boyce names b. c. Capstan, by Imp. Apparition, dam by Tuckahoe. 

2. Col. D. Jenifer names b. c. Master Walter, by Chateau Margaux, out of Sorrel 
Floretta. 

3. Gen. A. Hunter names ch. c. by Hotspur, out of the dam of The Captain. 

4. Mr. Wm. Gibbons names ch. f. Fashion, by Imp. Trustee, out of Bonnets o’ Blue. 

Same Day—Proprietor’s Purse of $100, ent., $20, to be added, free only for colts and fil- 
lies that never won arace ; the second best in the race to receive back the entrance mo- 
ney ; Two mile heats. 

Second Day—Ladies Purse of $300, free for allages, ent. $15; Two mile heats. 

Same Day—aA Silver Pitcher, value $160 ; entrance money depending on the number of 
subscribers ; Mile heats. 

Third Day—Proprietor’s Purse of $500, free for all ages, ent. $25 ; Tliree mile heats. 

Fourth Day—National Jockey Club Purse of $800, free for all ages, cnt. $40; Four 
mile heats. 

There will be a great number of horses in attendance at this meeting ; several stables 
from Virginia, and the usual number from Maryland, together with the two already on 
theground. Forthe accommodation of stables coming from Virginia, tlie Proprietor will 
have a baggage wagon at the steamboat wharf to convey their baggage to the Course, 
the whole of the week previous to the Races, free of expense. Good stabling and straw 
furnished gratis. The track isin first rate order. 

WM. HOLMEAD, Proprietor. 


(Sept. 12.) 
KENDALL COURSE, BALTIMORE. 
Ser FALL MEETING of 1840 will take place, as usual, onthe 2d Tuesday, 13th ot 
Oct. next. 

The following Sweepstakes are now open to be run for over this Course, towit:— 

No. 1. The Sewell! Stakes, for 3 yr. ols, Two mile heats, subscription $200 each, h. ft., 
with the privilege of declaring off by the Ist of Sept.,and paying $50. Closed Ist of Aug. 
with three subscribers, to wit :— 

1. George Goodwyn names b. c. by Henry Tonson, eut of Lady Sumner 
2. James B. Kendall names gr. c. Hector Bell, by Drone, out of Mary Randolph. 
3. E. J. Wilson names ch. f. by Imp. Barefoot, out of full sistez to Medoc. 

No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr.olds, Two mile heats, sub. $500 each, $200 ft. To nawe 

and close Ist day of Sept. next. Five or more to make arace. Now two subs., to wit: 
1. Geo. Goodwyn. 2. Wm. McCargo. a 

No. 3. Sweepstakes for3 yr. olds, Two mile heats, sub. $300 each, $106 ft. Four or 

more to make arace. To name and close Ist dayof Sept. next. Now one sub.,to wit 
Wm. McCargo. 

No. 4. Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds, Three mile heats, sub. $500 each, $200 ft. Four or 
more to make arace. To name and close Ist of Sept. next. ‘Lo this Stake | have the 
promise of four entries positively, if no accident happens to the nags before the day o! 
closing. 

No.5. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft. Torun Spring 
Meeting of 1842. To name andclose Ist of Jan.,1841. Now five subs.,to wit:— 

1. Gov. Samuel Sprigg. 4. R. D. & Hy. Shepherd. 

2. Co]. Frs. Thompson, 5. Col. Wm. R. Johnson. 

3. James B. Kendall’s ch. f. by Drone, out of Ecarte. . _ 
{Aug. 29} JAMES B. KENDALL, Proprietor. 


UNIN COURSE, L. lI. ' 
» y- Fall Meeting of 1840 will take place the first Tuesday in October, and continue 
thrée days. 

The felbewing Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds are now open for this meeting, to name and 
close the 15th of September, 3 or more to make a race :— 

First Day.— Sub. $300, $100 ft., two mile heats. 

Second Day.—Sub. $200, $50 fi., two mile heats. 

Third Day.—Sub. $100, $25 ft., mile heats. 

(Aug. 29.) 
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ALEX. L. BOTTS, Sec’y. 
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NEWBERRY JOCKEY CLUB, S.C. . off on 
HE annual races over the Newberry (S.C.) Jockey Club Course will come o 
Tuesday, the 20th Oct., 1840, and continue four days. sercensiabet 
N. B. On the day previous to the commencement of the regular races, 2 5W Tr mule 
for colts and fillies dropped in the Spring of 1837 will come off, sub. $100, hi. ft., Two m™ 
heats, closed Fall meeting of 1839 with 10 entries, viz.:— 
. Col. J. D. Williams names ch. c. Tamerlane, by Cowper, dam by Director. 
. Messrs. Myers & Henderson (not named). , 
Lewis Lovell names b. c. by Imp. Hedgford, out of Becky, by Morgan’s Rattler. 
P. E. Duncan names ch. f. by Yoting Virginian,dam by Gallatin. 
. H. Smith names ch. f. by!mp. Rowton, dam by Phenomenon. 
. Thos. B. Osborne’s nomination not named. 
. M. R. Smith names ch. f. by Imp. Hedgford, out of Mary Frances, by Director. 
. Maj. Wm. Eddies names ch. c. Crichton, by old Bertrand, dam by Phenomenon. 
. Col. John Gist names Imp. ch. f. by Priam. 
10. Griffin Edmondson names ch. f. by Andrew, dam by Lafayette. ck is in 
Good sport may be expected, as the purses are all very respectable, and the J re. 
fine order. A. SUMMER, Sec'y and Treas’r of N. J. 
Newberry C. H., S. C., Aug. 17, 1840.—[aug. 29 3t.] —— 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS (Va.) FALL RACES. 
HE races over the Victoria Course, Fauquier, White Sulphur Springs, 
on the 23d of Sept. 
First Day—Purse $200, Two mile heats. 
Second Day—Purse $300, Three mile heats. 
Third Day—Jockey Club Purse $400, Four mile heats. jose the 
Fourth Day—A Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats, to name and clos 
ing of the second day’s race. é : « them Dan- 
A string of some eight or ten horses are in training at the Springs RESIDENT: 
dridge and Camden, by Imp. Autocrat. BY THE ! 
Aug. 17, 1840.—[{aug. 29) —— 


LEXINGTON ASSOCIATION RACES, FALL MEETINGG, eg A 4th 


HE Fall Races over the Lexington Association Course will commence 
- Tuesday in Sept. (the 22d», and continue five days. 
First Day—Purse $300, Two mile heats. 
Second Day—Purse $600, Three mile heats. 
Third Day—Purse $200, Mile heats. 
Fourth en og ia a af ag 
ifth Day—Purse , Four mile heats. , cee to be depo 
a com at each day will come off at 12 o’clock M. All entries for purses t¢ be 
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; : i before 6 o’clock P. M. the da) ry, Ass 
sited in the box at the bar of the Phenix Hotel be E. BRYANT, Sec’y: Ky. 4 
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race. ° 
Lexington, July 14, 1840. - (aug.29, t.s.22] aa 
CABRIOLET FOR SALE. } ars. apply 2° 

London built Cabriolet is offered for sale, in gooderder. For particulars, 4PP 


this Office.—Laug.29,4t.] 3 Te 


SETTER PUP FOR SALE. + beautifully marked 
A REMARKABLY fine Setter Pup, three or four months old, very 90%" oy. colored 
may be procured by application at this office. He is nearly white, May 30 


ears je 


PRESIDENT HOTEL. ee w open, and 
HIS splendid establishment, situate No. 142 Broadway, New York, al The 
ready to receive those who may be pleased to favor it with 2 oh ariors are ful 
House is in excellent order—the furniture new and elegant—the la cog stocked with 
nished in a style not surpassed by any in the Union—the cellars are ith every delicacy 
the best wines and liquors—the larder wil! be constantly supplied f the proprietors to 
the market can afford. No exertions shall be wanting on the ‘a 0 of the proprietors 
render every possible comfort and convenience to their patrons. tet kee per, and the 
has, he trusts, been long and favorably known In this city as a omew Orleans, &¢: 
other as a steam-packet master on the Atlantic coast to ae ) stig 
The public’s obedient servants. T. B. REDMO YER, | Proprie 
New York, Aug. 31, 1840.—{Sept.4,6m.) JAMES PENNO ’ — 


CARRIAGE HORSES FOR SALE. — white, a4 
very fine pair of large Carriage Horses, sixteen hands high, bays, Wit” |. cix years 
toma teller They are well sound, and perfectly kind. They sept. 5, 3.) 
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FORT SMITH (Atks.) JOCKE’ CLUB FALL RACES. 

ug FALL MEETING OF 1840 will commence on the 2d Monday in October, when 
ing following purses wi run for : 
¢ day—Purse $200, Mile heats. 
<-cond day—Parse $350, Two mile heats. 
Third day—Purse $500, Three mile heats. 
Poh a Sie bate bot 3 

af —Purse ’ » 

f ifthe wa3 adopted by the Club, that the weights of the Nashville Course be the 
t indard weights of this course. 
siamnitch Race will be run over the Fort Smith track, on the Ist Monday in October, be- 

AN vin. &. Long’s colt Elias Rector, aud Elias Rector’s colt Workman, for One Thou- 
tw oP Dollars a side, Three mile heats, both Luzborough colts, each 4 yrs. old. By con- 
sae of both parties it was dthat tna, or any of the get of Velcano could be en- 
ven by notifying the Secretary by the 15th day of Aug., 1840. 
ter*'sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft., Mile heats. To name and close 
2 day of Aug. Three or more to make arace. Nowtwo subscribers. This race to 
“ ‘n on Thursday previous to the Fali Meeting. — ‘ 
, Poststake, free for any horse, mare, or gelding, sub. $300 each, h. ft., Two mile 
“Three or more to make arace. Subscriptions to this race to close on the 20th 
A ** Now two subscribers. This race to be run on Wednesday previous to the Fall 
ee wishing to subscribe to the above stakes are requested to address me by mail 
ioe time, and de not neglect to remit the forfeit note. 
itt , > Capt. A. G. MaveErRs, Secretary. 

» §. It has been found out byexperience in this country that we have always better 

nning when the money is en the ground ; therefore the cash will be hung up each day 
r the stand by HALL & LONG, Proprietors. 
“Port emith, June 14th, 1840.—{augl5] 


TO BE SOLD FOR A DIVISION, 
7 FAIRFIELD, near Richmond, Va., during the week of the Broad Rock Races over 
A that Course (1st weekin October next), the following Blood Stock of Messrs. R. By 
> Pp. Corbin, vizZ.: 
. |. Imp. ch. m. PIROUETTE, by Mercandotti, &c.,8 years old. In foal to Imp 
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etus. . 
No. 9, B. f. by Star, out of Pirouette, now 3 years old. Untried, but in training. 

No.3. B.c. by Imp. Cetus, out of Pirouette,2 years old. A promising colt. 

No.4. VIRGINIA HAXALL, by Sir Charles, dam by Sir Harry, 7 years old, (the dam 
o/ Star, Restless, Aratus, Nullifier, &c.) Now in foal to Imp. Cetus. 

No. 5. Ch. f. 2 years old, by pee. Cetus, out of Virginia Haxall. . 

No.6. B.f. 1 year old, by Imp. Cetus, out of Virginia Haxall. This is a very promising 
yearling. 
No.7. Ch. colt foal by Imp. Cetus, out of Virginia Haxall. 

No.8. Imp. m. CAMELLETTA, 6 years old, by Bustard, &c., own sister to Beccacine. 
Now in foal to Imp. Cetus. 
No.9. Bay yearling colt by Imp. Cetus, out of Camelletta. 

[ jugs-cowtloJ 


R. B. CORBIN. 





—_—_— 


POINTER DOG FOR SALE, 
SUPERIOR POINTER, well broke, staunch, and fetches well. For further parti- 
A culars enquire of J. T. BACHE, 160 Greenwich st., N. Y. (jyli-tf) 


C.F. M. NOLAND, 
OLLECTOR AND LAND AGENT, wili attend to the collection of claims, and act 
C as General Land Agent. 
Batesville, Arks., March 16, 1840.—{my16] 


RICHARD OF YORK FOR SALE. 
ME well-kuown race horse, RICHARD OF YORK, a black stallion, six years old, 
by Star, dam by Shylock, etc. will be sold on liberal terms, on application to 
™ DUNCAN F. KENNER & BROTHERS, 
17th April.—{my2-tf} 84 Canal st., New Orleans. 


SWEEPSTAKES, HUNTING PARK TROTTING COURSE. 
_ apna Sweepstakes are now open to come off over the above course at the 
Fall Meeting. 

No. !. For horses that never trotted for match or purse previous to the time of closing. 
Suscription $200 each, h. ft. Two mile heats, in harness. 

No. 2. For horses that never won a purse over $100 previous to the time of closing. 
Subscription $200 each, h. ft. Two mile heats, under the saddle. 

No. 3. For horses that never trotted for match or purse previous to the time of closing. 
Sub. $200 each, h. ft. Two mile heats, under the saddle. ; 

No.4. For horses that never won a purse over $100 previous to the time of closing. 
Sub. $200 each, h. ft. Two mile heats, in harness. 

lhe above stakes will close on the 15th July, 1840, and the horses to be named two 
weeks preceding the meeting, of which due notice will be given through the “Spirit of 
the Times.” 

Address tothe Secretaryof the Trotting Association, care of J. M. HAMILL, Marshal) 
House, Philadelphia. {jel3} 














FOR SALE. 
BROOD MARE, imported by the subscriber from England. She was bred by Mr. 
JA Richardson, near York, and sold when 2 yrs. old to the celebrated Mr. Beardsworth, 
for 360 guineas. 

In 1834, at 3yrs. old,she ran at Wooster Spring Meeting, for a sweepstakes, entrance 
®) guineas,in which five colts only started. Before the race the odds were in her favor 
avainst the field. When near the goal, and nearly a distance ahead of her competitors, 
sie was thrown down by a mare crossing the track, injured in her fore leg, and rendered 
incapable of farther performance. 

She isof dark bay color, 15 hands 1 inch high, of good racing shape, and possesses an 
excellent constitution. Her stock is of the most durable character and blood, not sur- 
passed by any of the late importations. 

" She is by Lottery, out of Novice by Young Filho da Puta—her dam the Walton mare 
ed by Mr. Morris’ in 1808-9—Two-shoes by Asparagus, out of sister to Mother Bunch 
by Mercury. 

Srtenala (for so I call her) is now supposed to be in foal to Duane. Gentlemen in the 
Westor South desirous to purchase may have a great bargain. Price $1000, and no less. 
Payment receivedin Cotton and Tobacco, if more convenient tothe purchaser. Apply to 

Feb 22. W. WALLACE COOK, Philadelphia. 


ASTOR HOUSE. ; 
TS undersigned respectfally announce that the price at the Ladies’ Ordinary for oach 





person will be....... vebiadadttade dkddoldaPuddbed se6eo+ so sdte O0eae $2 per day 
Gentlemen's Ordinaryacccenos5te- Seed kcbbdamaasckccecavecsuseebwes 9.4 44 
Children under 12 years of age and servants ...... naan nintesoneadie Oe 
Parlors, with private table, for each person ............-....-----<« _ eel 
And for the parlor used by the party.................-..----------- 3 extra. 


The subscribers are ready to make arrangements with families for the winter, on rea- 
sonable terms. 

Single gentlemen accommodated with good rooms by the year, or for the winter sea- 
son, at fair rates. 

The subscribers have been informed that hack drivers have reported ‘‘ the Astor House 
full,” when it was nottrue. These reports have been made so frequently as to induce us 
now to refer to them. L 

We acknowledge with gratitude the liberal patronage bestowed, and promise to pay 
unremitted attention to our patrons. BOYDEN, COLEMAN, & STETSON. 

July, 1840.—{aug. 22.) 





WATKINS & ASKHAM, 
pace AND ENGLISH TAILORS AND DRAPERS, No. 61 Nassau Street, New 


York, and 180 Regeat Street, London. Uniforms and Fancy Dresses. ae 
{dec 


aud other Appointments. Prices extremely low for cash. 


GEORGE H. HITE, 
\ INIATURE PAINTER, has removed from No. 16 Vesey street, to No. 188 Fulton 


street, opposite the lower corner of St. Paul’s Church Yard. Residence—Aster 
House. Apri Il. 








IMPORTED BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. . 
\J0. 1. One fourth of Imported Stallion RIDDLESWORTH, who is now standing near 
4‘ Mount Meigs, Alabama,and commanding as mmany mares as his owners wish him to 
serve. He is occupying the stand of Chateau Margaux, is in perfect health, and pro- 
liounced by the best judges far superior in form to his predecessor. 
No. 2. Chesnut mare, 6 yrs. old this Spring, by Waterloo (half brother to Whalebone and 
” uisker), dam by Comus, out of Cobweb, the dam of Bay Middleton. Waterloo by Wal- 

i, out of Penelope. 

No. 3. Chesnut filly, 4 yrs. old (sister to Lord Exeter’s Alemdar), by Sultan, out of Mari- 
leila by Soothsayer, out of Bess by Waxy. ‘ 
wae . Bay filly, 4 yrs. old, by Shakspeare, out of Runuymede by Little John—g. dam by 

iaiedone, 

No.5. Chesnut filly, 4 yrs. old, by Hokee Pokee, out of the dam of Frederick, winner of 
‘he Derby. She by Phantom, out of Sister to Election by Gohanna. Hokee Pokee (bro- 
_ to Muley Moloch, and half brother of Leviathan) by Muley, out of Nancy by Dick 
Atidrews, 

Wace. Bay filly,4 yrs. old, by Hokee Pokee, dam by Scud, out of Canary Bird by 
uskey, . 

No.7. Bay filly, (sister to Lord Exeter’s Stamboul,) by Reveller, out of Galata by Sul- 
‘an,outof Advance. Galata was the best mare of her day; she won the Oaks, beat Lu 
fetta a match race, and won many other first rate races. r ? 

These mares, imported in 1837 when yearlings, except No. 2, which was imported by 
WEL see have not been trained, though in high form, and of the most fashionable 
ood in England. 

No.2. is row with Imp. Hedgford, and may be seen at his stand in Kentucky. 

Nos. 3,4, 5 and 6, are with imported Rivdlesworth, and will be bred to him. 

No.7 will be trained in the Fall. 

. Such an opportunity for purchasing valuable brood mares rarely occurs in the South 
‘est, and these may be had on very accommodoting terms. J. ©. NOTT. 
_ Mobile, Ala., March 28, 1840.—fapl1J 


. WILDER’S SALAMANDER IRON SAFES. _ 

\ ERCHANTS and others in want of Book and Money SAFES, are informed that the 
"L PATENT SALAMANDER SAFE will stand the test of fire, and are never found 
Vanting in time of need. These safes are totally unlike all safes made by others—no 

‘aturated wood” is used or “ pretended to be used,” to mislead the public—but a com~- 
‘Nation of materials are used that cannot be destroyed by fire, and will preserve iron 

1 inary when exposed to the greatest heat. The Salamander Safes have been fre- 
“ently tested in public— once in the ruins of the old Exchange in Wall street, also at 
‘Me Institute Fairs at Castle Garden and Niblo’s Garden, where silver were 
“Warded for its wonderful ability to resist heat, preserving unharmed its contents where 
“t's of iron would have melted. At Boston one was put in a furnace with one of Gay- 
Ors best double safes, and warranted by him to be fire proof; also one of Scott's pa 
“ssed Asbesto’s safes—the contents of both Gaylor’s and Scott’s were consumed in less 
hive one hour—the Salamander remained in the same furnace under a powerful blast for 
_ ren hours, when the furnace was again filied to the top with ¢ and continued 
_” Sure for eleven hours more, making in all twenty-four hours—it was then taken from 
““€ furnace and opened, when all the books and papers were found perfect. The same 
oS thay be seen at the warehouse. 
__\ Seteral assortment for saleon the most reasonable terms. Prices from $25 to $200 
“ach. Orders promptly executed, of any dimension, wie he ai igupeciot locks in use. 

, 
> a Patentee and Manufacturer, 114 Water st., New York. 

I? We the undersigned were present at the trial of tle above safes in Boston, and 
of ca at the test was fairly m We believe, from our knowledge and experience 
«| tie Vasious kinds of safes, that the above kind is vastly superior to all others, and 
-'at they will endure without injury ten times as much burning. There are thousands 


“ese Ourselves wh at and it to ir 
r ‘a quantity of coal, with the Blast Btthres 
wu 


Wanimous Opinion that the 2 She prod: 
ian mous opinion a Me Me ced a hotter fire is ever were | a 
es 


ee building; andthe time that it was inthe furnace was much longer than s 
“* beherally exposed to fire, whilst itis sufficiently intense to do them injury. 










FirzGERALp. 
s Sn - Ex-Agent for C. G. Gaylor, at Boston. 
—_ before me, thie 18th Sept, aig ie — 
N.B. The P ty * . Rina, » Deeds. 
the pubin. ae are cant Le erteg Adige RA nore 


Sell my safes without a 


DER, Fatentee and Manufacturer. | ob 
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0 AMERICAN 
TURF REGIST ER AND SPORTING MAGAZIN 
“sao FOR SEPTEMBER, 1840. . 
‘HE number of this magazine ( No. 9,Vol. XI shed on 
- 9, Vol. XI.,) was pub 
T yom from the Office of the ‘“ of the Times,” No. 6 cal tae ane 
rican - [tis embellished with A BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVING on Stee) by Dick. after 


Beckwith. The following is its Table of Contents :— 


EMBELLISHMENTS. 
TROUT FISHING IN THE HAMILTON COUNTY LAKES, N. y 
Engraved on Steel, by Dick, after Beckwith. : 

CRU Also the follow lustrations on Wood :— 

CIFIX, winner of the Oaks—the ASCUT GOLD CUP—and her MAJESTY’S VASE. 
CONTENTS. 

To Readers and Correspondents, etc. FEROS SS HOSE ST EHS SES ES SEES SE ESeE Se P50 
Trout Fishing in Hamilton County, N. Y.: By the Editor... RI 8 





Crucifix, Winner of the Oaks, etc....................-----00. RAs oF Dial i 3 
Fhe dy | Rp,” ip OOO IERRRD RRR Rar Renna tats 437 
Spring Snipe Shooting : By “‘ Frank Forester” .....- Wibive odode cu PEABO ia. Sie: 445 
Ascot Races: eae vege Reape 2) BI TE REE BOE II NG PY 451 
No-Angler’s Ang ng. No. it. : By “* No-Angler” _.......... Rg 463 
Blood of Imported Scout: By W. C. Beatty ................. + Sa alll inital 468 
Tne Advantages of Handicaps : By “ Phenix”..,..........-- Wi otbKa. Sea bee 469 
a Lf Fg me ecto ain Sep aie aan pies 473 
On Exposing Spurious Pedigrees, ete.: By “D.” ...........-.-... ee, cae Sta ee 475, 
Salmon Fishing in Canada: By ‘' Piscator” _.......... LS A. FCT LOR 477 
Rifle Shooting ..... Seg ie o ob DME dincdatheds heelasditecdicie.c..... 485 
Notes of the Month: By the Editor......................- PONG skin ski! cock arene 
| eR eat ace I I 489 
New Race -courses ............... PLP EE MEECH soneasubncceccedu... “ 
Sale of Stock in Kentucky ........ ‘‘ | Extraordinary Sale of Hounds..__. “ 
Prospect of Sport in Virginia...... 488 | Goodwood Races ............. ooas Oe 
Timing Races in England ......... 489 | Names Claimed -.............2... ss 
TONE iia on dn cncdnnnnninens EES ENE SS a Sere 491 
Blood Stock of Wm. B.Green, Esq. 491 | Pedigree of Mambrino........___. 492 
4 “4. G. Bostwick, Esq. “ * ‘* Imp. mare Silver...... “ 
is ses Jas. Lankford, Esq.. “ “6 Oe EE Silicone seme sins “6 
a Cannon & Peebles... “ ‘ 





Editor of the ‘Turf Regist a ; he “Ss; PORTER, 
New ” P I y= , ‘i 
ew York, September 5, 1840. ~ 1! Register” and of the * Spirit of the Times. 


SWEEPSTAKES, EAGLE COURSE, TRENTON, N. J. 
ITE following > ah are now open, to come off over the Eagle Course, at the 
Fall Meeting of 1840, which will commence on Tuesday, Oct. 27th. 
No. 1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats, sub. $300 each, forfeit $100, three 
or more to make a race, to close September 15th. 

_No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr olds which shall not have won a race previous to the 
time that this stake closes, Mile heats, sub. $100 each, h. ft., to which the proprietor 
adds $200, three or more tomake a race, to close as above. 

Nominations to the above stakes left at the office of the *‘ Spirit of the Times,” (N 
Y), or castes to the subscriber at Trenton, post-marked on or before Sept. 15th, will be 
ue time. 
_ A list of the nominations will be published in the New York “ Spirit of the Times,” 
immediately after the 15th inst. O. BAILEY, Sec’y. 
Trenton, N. J., Aug. 30.—[Sept. 5.] 


LOUISIANA COURSE, NEW ORLEANS. 
HE FALL MEETING of 1840, over the above course, will commence the Ist Wed- 
_nesday, 2d Dec., and continue five days. 

First race, a match for $2000 a side, Two mile heats, Mr. Duncan F. Kenner’s Imp. 
ch. f. Houri, by Langar, out of Annot Lyle by Ashton, vs. Mr. John F. Miller’s Imp. ch. 
h. Sorrow, by Defence, out of Tears by Woful. 

SWEEPSTAKES OPEN FOR FALL MEETING, 1840. 

We, the subscribers, agree to run a sweepstake race with colts and fillies 3 yrs. old 
Spring 1840, Two mile heats, subscription $300 each, $100 forfeit. Three or more to 
make arace. To name and close the 10th Nov. next. To come off over the Louisiana 
Course the Ist Wednesday, 2d Dec., 1840. Now five subscribers, viz.:—J. B. Pryor, 
Duncan F. Kenner, F. Duplantier, Jno. Armstrong, and Thos. J. Wells, Esqrs. 

HURDLE RACE. 
We, the subscribers, agree to run a hurdle race, Fall Meeting, to come off over the 
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$200, ent. $20, the second horse to receive back his entrance fromthe Proprietors. The | 


first hurdle to be 4 feet high, the remainder of the hurdles 3! feet high, and five hurdles 
inthe mile. Four or more to make arace. To close the 20th Nov., 1840. Now seven 
subs., viz.:—Jno. R. Grymes. Jno. L. Lewis, M. Marigny, J. Holland, Jno. Holden, Chas. 
Daunwoy, and Chas. C. Kennedy, Esqrs. 

SWEEPSTAKES FOR 2 YR. OLDS. 

We, the subscribers, agree to run a sweepstake race with colts and fillies 2 yrs. old 
Spring 1840, Mile heats, over the Louisiana Course, N. O., at the Fall Meeting of 1840, 
sub. $500 each, $300 ft. Three or more to makearace. Tonameand close the 15th of 
Oct. next. Colts tocarry 75lbs., less 3lbs. for fillies and geldings. Now one sub., viz.: 
— Col. A. L. Bingaman. 

SWEEPSTAKES FOR ALL AGES. 
*: We, the subscribers, agree to run a sweepstake race free for al] ages, Spring of 1841, 
over the Louisiana Course, N.O., Four mile heats, sub. $1000 each, h.ft. Four or more 
to make a race; the race to come off the 3d Wednesday in March, 1841. The stake to 
close and name the 10th Feb., 1841. Now four subs., viz.:—-Thos. J. Wells, J. 8. Garri- 
son, and Thos, Watson, Esqis., and Col. A. L. Bingaman. 

SWEEPSTAKES FOR 2 YR. OLDS. 

We, the subscribers, agree to run a sweepstake race over the Louisiana Course, N.O., 
Spring Meeting of 1841, to come off the 3d Wednescayim March, with colts and fillies 2 
yrs. old; colts to carry 75lbs., less 3lbs. for fillies and geldings, Mile heats; sub. $500 
each, $300 {t., only $100 if declared and paid to the secretary of the Club on or before 
the 15th Feb., 1841. Five or more tomake a race. The second best horse to receive 
half his stake, $250. To name and close on the 15th Feb., 1841. 

All nominations post marked the 15th Feb., post paid, to the Secretary, Mr. C. Clai- 
borne, New Orleans, will be good. 

The distance and prizes to be run for on each day, over the Louisiana Course, New 
Orleans, Fall Meeting of 1840, will be made known in due time. 

C. CLAIBORNE, 
Secretary of the Louisiana Jockey Club, New Orleans. 

Gentlemen that have subscribed, and those wishing to subscribe, to any of the above 
stakes, will make their nominations to Mr. C. Claiborne, New Orleans. 

July 12th, 1840.—{jy 18) 





FOR SALE. 
T PUBLIC AUCTION, on Tuesday, Sept. 29, 1840, at 11 o’clock in the forenoon.— 
Peremptory and unreserved sale of real estate. Also the residue and entire stock 
of Durham Cuttle and Berkshire Hogs, the Seoverty of the subscriber, who is about to 
leave this country for Engiand, to reside. Terms, cash. — . 

The farm contains 300 acres, laying together, and within a ring fence, situate in the 
English neighborhood, Bergen County, New Jersey, five miles from New York, the ex- 
cellent turnpike road from New York to Hackensack, running through the same for near 
two thirds of amile. The subscriber believes that any attempt on his part to embellish 
and extol the above estate would be a complete failure, and therefore hopes any one 
wishing to purchase will view the property, and judge for themselves. There are on said 
farm a stone dwelling house, and a small tenant house also, out-houses, suitable to carry 
onthe business of the farm, with abundant supplies of spring water, every inclosure hav- 
ing the advantage of one or two. and the quality of the fruit, which is abundant, is not 
surpassed by any in the State. The fences are generally good, having within the last 
three years had several hundred rods of permanent stone wall made, of a superior des- 
cription. Thesoilis good, and very much disposed to grass, or admirably calculated for a 
large milk establishment. , 

pon a review of the whole property, and the attending advantages of location, fer- 
tility of soil, good roads, and healthy situation, with the parest of spring water in abun- 
dance, itis believed there is no other such farm offered for sale in the Union to a prac- 
tical agriculturist, nor canthere be one shown of equal pretensions within the same num- 
ber of miles of New York ; nor one, upon agricultura) principles, that will pay as great an 
amount of interest on the investment. Title perfect, and a warranty deed will be given. 

The cattle consist of one Bull, 18 months old, Snow Bal! Jun., two Cows, with a bull 
and heifer calf by their sides ; also two 2 yr. old heifers bulled by Snow Ball Jun. They 
are fine, and pedigrees will be furnished at the time of sale. The Spring calves are by 
the imported bull Bloomsbury, whose pedigree willalso be furnished. 

Stock of Hogs consists of three Boars, and twenty in-pig Sows, or with pigs by their 
sides ; the major part of them will have pigs with them at the time of sale, prebably 
about two weeks old, and consequently at much less risk, and easier of transportation, 
as the pigs when shipped, and have access to the sow, suffer less, and are less retarded 
in their growth, than being weaned from the sow, in my opinion, at six weeks old. 

Ihere beg to observe, I have added to my stock of hogs, purchased from the estate of 
the late Co]. Williams, of Long Island, the mk tet imported boar Prince Albert, and 
imported sow British Queen, both winners of the highest prizes awarded at the exhibition 
of the National American Institute in Oct., 1839, a silver cup each, in my possession. 
Also a boar pig, red and white, nearly red, Blood Royal, anda young sow, same age, his 
sister, Princess Royal, descended from the above named roya! pair, all of which will be 
sold at the sametime. Stock breeders and others will here have such an opportunity of 
purchasing the genuine Berkshire pigs at probably half the genera! price that has been paid 
for animals of that description. 10 V 
cure some of the above named animals, need not be delicate about commissioning their 
friends to attend the sale, and oe > — _ ~¢ aoe wah if required, be 
caged and delivered on board any vesselin New York, without extra charge or inconve- 
ane to the purchasers. ’ BENJAMIN BRENTNALL. 

English Neighborhood, Bergen Co , N. J., five miles from New York. 

N. B. The farm willbe sold at 3 o’clock P. M.; and if preferred on the day of sale, will 
be divided, asrun through by the turnpike, and the proportions will be about 75 acres on 
the east side of said road, and 225 on the west. Terms of sale for the farm, 25 per cent. 
onthe day of sale, 25 per cent. on the first of January, and the balance on the first of 
May next. ‘ 

Any communication by letter to be post paid. (aug. 22,t.30ct.] “ 

EAGLE HOTEL. | 
HE Subseriber takes pleasure in announcing to his friends and the travelling commu- 
T nity, that whilst the above Establishment (situated in the centre of the town of Winns- 
borough) is under his control, his sole object will be to give his undivided attention to 
the comfortable ac ion of those who may favor him with their patronage ; to 
produce this effect, no effort will be spared, on his , inorder that Travellers may 
enjoy the comforts and luxuries of a well reguiated Hotel. 


JAMES F. GAMBLE, Proprietor 
Winnsborough, 8. C., Aug., 1840.- [aug]5-5t) 


CHARLES COUDERT S LYCEUM. 
HIS boarding school for the education of young gentlemen having been removed 
from the city of New York to the country, the Director proposes to increase the 
number of his s to sixty, they having been limited for the last eight years to fifty 
In addition to the usual professors in the Ancient and Modern Languages, in Matheme- 
tics, in Drawing and Music, a professor of Civil Engineering has been engaged in Paris. 
who will shortly enter onthe duties of his department. 














entlemen at the South, or elsewhere, who wish to pro- sub. $500 each’ $100 ft. To name and.cloas letof Jan. 1841 
sub. ; , - . 
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| THE SPIRETVOF DBE /TIMBS ; 


The Turf, Field Sports, Literature and the Stage. 


EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. __ 
Tis well known weekly publication, which was established in 1891 
» 


tor, in the City of New York, has now reached its Tenth volume. It its present 
very largest class, containing twelve imperial quarto pages, printed on — a of 


8, 
finest texture, and on new type. It is embellished with t per of the 
RAVINGS ON STEE ¢ largest and ‘most high 


finished ENG L, ever issued by a periodical in " ly 
The last volume contained superb Portraits of the following dist a a States. 
ImporTep Horses, designed to constitute an American Sporting Gallery, acca 


with complete Memoirs, giving the Pedigree, Characteristics and Performances ° 


with incidental notices of their contemporaries, etc. The Engravin each, 
size (eighteen inches by thirteen) with those annually pubtished in London, of t Wine 


ners of the Derby, Oaks and St. Leger, and have been executed in line 
expressly for This Paper, from Orginal Pictures in oil by the most omen" Arann 


BLACK MARIA, 
The property of the Hon. Bar1z Peyton, of New Orleans ; Engraved by Dicx after Troyg 
JOHN BASCOMBE, 
The property of Col. Jou» CRowBLL, of Fort Mitchell, Ala.; Engraved by Dicx after Troyg. 
LEVIATHAN, 
The property of James Jackson, Esq. of Florence, Ala.; Engraved by Dicx after Troyz. 
SHARK 
The property of Col. Wm.R. Jounson, of Petersburg, Va.; Engraved by Dick afterTroyE 


HEDGFORD, 
The property of Col.J.H.Townes,of Lexington,Miss.; Engraved by HINSHELWOoD—Troye. 


ey 


Included in the number of Engravings published during the last ¥ : 
Portrait of MAD’LLE AUGUSTA, the celebrated Powitnes, in the amines Of Vie 
Sylphide,” engraved by HinsHELWoop on Steel, from a sketch and picture by CuaLon 


and InMaAN. oo 
The First Number of th New Volta of Ths By itofe 
e First Number of the New Volume of ‘The Spirit of the Times ”—+t was 
issued on the 7th of March, 1840. It was published in a new and beautiful aon as in 
the course of the year,a series of MAGNIFICENT STEEL ENGRAVINGS Uniform 
with the embellishments of the preceding volume, will be presented to the subscribers. 
A List of AMERICAN WINNING HORSES of the preceding year will be published 
arranged in four distinct TaBLes—one of four mile winners, one of three, one of two. 
and one of one mile winners. These Tables show at a glance the Winner of every race 
of the last year, his age, color, pedigree, and owner, the prize won, the weight carried 
the time made, and the horses beaten by him, together with the date and place of the 
race, and areference to the page of the preceding volume where the race was originally 
published. These Tables are compiled with infinite care and labor, and at great ex ; 
— A o- ms a provccel use, and increase in value every year, A listof ENGLISH 
or the same j j l 
taoRneiieb eee year will also be published in the volume arranged in 
A Table of the AMERICAN WINNING TROTTING HORS j 
owner, time made, weight carried, horses beaten, &c. &c., will’ be pustnases hoes 
volume ; and in addition, there will be anebstract of every great Trotting Performance ¢ 
America, for several years back, with special reference to the time made. This abstract 
has beencompiled from several authentic sowces, and will be extremelyinteresting as th 
only COMPLETE RECORD OF AMERICAN TROTTING ever attempted - - 
An Alphabetical List of STALLIONS for 1840, in the usual form, will also appear in an 
early pamhes 4 the volume, one will ” found convenient to breeders for designating 
age, color igree,owner, place and price of standin , isti 
oe in y toh . . yee x ers tres. ow 
n addition to the various subjects enumerated above, the present vol i 
a faithful and copions record of all IMPORTATIONS and SALES OF BLOOD 8toce 
Sweepstakes, Racing and Trotting Matches, and Racing Appointments ; Essays on 
Breeding and Training, Pedigrees and Performances of Distinguished Horses with all 
the Current News and On Dits in Sporting Circles, both at home and abroad. And to 
complete the Sporting Department, full details, origina] and selected, will be given upon 
all manly pastimes, as Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Yachting and Boating, Pedestrian and 


Louisiana Course, One mile, Gentlemen Riders, to be dressed in Jockey style. Purse ther Athletic and Manly Sports. 


Another part of the design of the paper will embrace A BREEDING and AGRICUL- 
TURAL DEPARTHENT, designed to promote the interests and minister to the instruc- 
tion of breeders of fine cattle, sheep,&c. Selections from the most approved American 
and English writers on these important subjects will be constantly found in its columns. 

In the course of the Volume will be given Proressor StEwart’s work on STABLE 
ECONOMY, entire, with all the Plates and Drawings. This capital work, which has not 
been republished in this country, extends to four hundred and thirty-six pages. Itis 
‘‘A Treatise on the Management of Horses, in relation to Stabling, Grooming, Feeding 
Watering, Working and Training.” The paper will also be embellished with a gieat 
number of Ercuines and OuTLINEs on the plan of “ Bell’s Life in London.” 

The SPORTING GALLERY will also be increased by the ition of the Portraits of 
several of the most distinguished Horses in the Union, engraved in a style of s or 
finish and beauty. The following Portraits for the ensuing volume are already in the 
hands of the most eminent engravers in this city. They will follow each other in rapid 
succession, and due notice willbe given of the additions to the number as they are re~- 


ceived. 
BOSTON, 
The property of Mr. James Lona, of Washington City; Painted by De Larrre. 
for Col. Jounson, of Va. 
Published on the 7th March. 


ARGYLE, 
The property of Hon. Pierce M. BuTLer & Co., of Columbia, S. C., Painted by Trorg 
for Col. Hampton, of S.C. 
Published on the 23d May. 


WAGNER, 
The property of Mr. Jonn CAMPBELL, of New Orleans ; Painted by Troyk for the Owner,. 
Published onthe 4th July. 
MONARCH, 
The property of Col. Hampton, of S.C. Now in the hands of the Engraver. 

The next prominent department is the THEATRICAL PAGE, constantly devoted to 
original criticisms of the drama, and notices of the New York theatres; Green Room 
Intelligence, derived from an extensive theatrical correspondence maintained with every 
city in the Union, and by which the paper is already favorably known and widely cireu- 
lated in theatrical circles. 

Again, selections will be constantly made from the porotene of this country and Eng- 
land, and thus be formed a lively and elegant LITERARY DEPARTMENT, occupying 
several pages. 

For all thcse varied Departments, ample room is secured by the immense size of the 
present sheet, which for beauty of typographical execution and general elegance of ar- 
rangement, is second tonone is the Union. 

No loca! agents being employed by the proprietors, gentlemen wishing the paper can 
order it through their post-masters, or remit mail. A number of files from the com- 
mencement of the volume, wii] be preserved for new subscribers. This course is adopt- 
os as the valuable Statistical Tables of the paper nearly all appear in the early part of 
the year. — 
Terms of Subscription and Advertising. 

For One Year’s Subscription, $!6in advanee. For Six Month's Gabseription, $5inadvance, 
For Advertising One Square of 22 lines, first insertion, $5— Each subsequent insertion,$1. 

I> Extra copies ofthe LARGE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL may be obtained at the 
Publication Office at One Deilar each. They will be sent to any sectien of the Union, 
so enveloped as to secure them from injury. 








—— 





OAKLAND COURSE, LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
Ts following Sweepstakes are now open to come off over the above course at the 
Fall Meeting of 1840, which will commence on the 2d Tuesday in Oct. 

Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats, subscription $300 each, $100 ft. To name 
and close Ist day of September, 1840. Four or more to make a race. Now one sub- 
scriber. 

Sweepstakes for all ages, Four mile heats, pabect een $1000 each,h. ft. Three or 
moreto make arace. To name and close Ist of Sept. 1840. 

Spring Meeting, 1543.—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats, sub. $500 each, 
$100 ft. To name and close Istof Jan., 1841. Twenty to make arace. To this stake 
the proprietor gives a gold cup, valae $500. Now thirteensubs. 

Fall Meeting, 1844.—Stallion Stake, with the get of stallions the Spring of 1840, Two 
mile heats, sub. $500 each, P.P. Four or more to make a race. To close Ist of Jan., 
1841. Nowseven subscribers : 

. Y.N, Olivers names che get of Birmingham. 

. W. W. Bacen names the get of Monmouth Eclipse. 

. G. Malory names the get of Woodpecker. 

. W. Buford, Sr., names the get of Cripple. 

. A. L. Shotwell names the get of Grey Eagle. 

. R. H. Long names the get of Wagner. 

. John C. Beasley names the get of Imp. Leviathan. 

Fall Meeting, 1844.—Produce Stake for colts and fillies then 3 ce ep mile heats, 
Yow two subs. 

Y. N. OLIVER, Proprietor. 


“Quf Wwe 


Address fy4) 


OLIVER FOR SALE. r ; 
de thorough bred race horse was sired by Mayday, a son of Virginian, and he by Sir 
Archy ; Mayday’s dam by Florizel. Oliver's dam Young Betsey Richards, who was 
sired by John Richards, her dam (Modesty’s dam) Cinderrilla ; Cinderilla’s dam was 
Maid-o’-the-Oaks—Modesty was got by Expedition. It is deemed unnecessary to say 
any thing further as to the stock of Oliver, for better can’t be found in the country. 
Oliver run seven races, and won five out of the seven, beating Col. Johnson’s celebra- 
ted colt, Philip, on the Trenton Course, and three or four others, in as good time, or/bet~ 
ter, than had ever been made at that time on that Course. The rest of his races were all 
run in good time. It is not necessary to say any thing further as to Oliver’s speed. He 
stands among the first, and as to his bottom no one need doubt of that. 
BARNES 8. SMOCK, 
Holmdel, N.J., Feb. 25, 1840.—{feb29] DANIEL HOLEMS 


LEXINGTON (Ky.) ASSOCIATION RACES. 
ts FALL MEETING OF 1840, over the Lexington Association Course, wil] com! 
mence on the 4th Tuesday, 22d Sept., and continue five days. ; 
First day—Purse $300, Two mile heats. 
Second day—Purse $600, Three mile heats. 
Third day—Purse $200, Mile heats. 
Fourth day—Purse $300, Two mile heats. 


Fifth day—Purse $1000, Four mile hi ot ee , 

Onthe y preceding the regular s, Monday, Sept. 2ist.., a Match Race will be run 
for $2000 a side, by T. Van Swearengen’s (R. Pindell’s)b. c. Abram D. Hunt, by Bertrand, 
dam by Alfred, and Jas. G. McKinney’s b. c. Catholic, out of Margaret by Sumpter. 

The race of each day will come off at 12 o'clock, M. All entries for purses to be de- 


posited in the box at the Bar of the Phenix Hotel, before 6 o’clock. P. M., the day before 

















for the "at the office of this paper. or of CHARLES COUDERT, a! Br Me the dophete 
th t rcoum, ieabethiown New Jersey, or at 69Liberty street. gt zton, July 14, 1840.—~tyj 95-74) E. BRYANT, Sec. Ky. Ass 
. S.J. SYLVESTER’S ntinues at 22 Wall Stree LAYS, OPERAS, and FPARCES, No. 52 Chatham-street New York.—TURNER & 
pat ne vans been established for the last 15 years. FISHER import direct from London every Play, immediately on vag issued from 
at which effice he ee ta it sent from abroad, proceed: | the press, with the utmost possivie regularity and despatch, and keep aye.on bane 
ket rates, ; the largest assortment of theatrical works in the country. Cocke. sndincenie 
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utrical Notices. 
I as, ga <= Sete ee 
PARK THEATRE. See ee 
HIS EVENING, Sept. 12.—CHARLES I1.—HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS, and 
NA. 
BAY, samt 14.—Ist night of Mr. POWER’S re-engagement—RORY O’MORE 
I US. 


MO 
HE OMN 
“TUESDAY, Sept. 15.—2d night of Mr. POWER—The NERVOUS MAN and the 


WEDNESDAY, Sept, 16.—3d night of Mr. POWER—The IRISH ATTORNEY (lst 
time), and PADDY CAREY. 


THURSDAY, Sept. 17.—4th night of Mr. POWER—The IRISH ATTORNEY, and the 


FRIDAY, Sept. 18.—5th night of Mr. POWER—RORY O’MORE, and a favorite farce. 


ng ving eet i the G a Theatre, in Magazine-st 
i known lately as the German eatre, in as 
OF tienen. vad itunes ia the very centre of the American part of the city. It 
has now accommodations for about 400 spectators, but its capacity can be readily ex- 
tended, at small expense, so as to accommodate $600 or 800. ; 

It has been very handsomely fitted (the present year) with scenery, decorations, gas, 
and other fixtures, complete, at considerable expense. It has suitable bar and ticket of- 
fices, and space fur fruit and other stands, with three large rooms in the rear, anda 
x rocated in s neighborhood that is more rapidly increasing in population than any other 
in this thriving city, with no other place of public amusement in the vicinity, and with 
now but one other American theatre inthe city, it presents advantages to an enterprising 

ver parent. 

It eer be let to a good tenant on moderate terms, on a lease of several years. To the 
lessee will be givenas ae teh tele a; ia laa 

.H. n, No. 9 Camp-street, New Orleans. 
ae ; A ; (Sept. 12, $.3loct.) 








CARD. 
HE Subscriber respectfully announces to the Ladies and Gentlemen of the Profes- 
sion, who are now under engagement for the several Theatres of Virginia, that (on 
account of the State Convention to be held in Richmond) the season will commence in 
the “ Marshall” Theatre, on Wednesday evening, Sept. 30th, instead of the ** Avon” 
Norfolk, as heretofore announced. f 
The Ladies and Gentlemen are, therefore, requested to assemble in the Green-Room 
of the Marshall Theatre, Richmond, on Saturday morning os. 26th, preparatory to the 
opening on the following Wednesday prams. GEORGE JONES, Lessee. 
Richmond, Va., Aug. 26th, 1840.—{aug29-3t) 


THE THEATRES OF VIRGINIA. 

5 i ~ Subscriber being under the probable necessity of visiting England eons to the 

death of a near relation), he is willing to receive proposals for a third, or half in- 
terest in his several Theatres of Virginia forthe season of 1840-’41. The Subscriber 
now possessing all the Theatres in the State, (three on lease, and the fourth optionally,) 
he is thereby enabled to present an engagement to ‘‘ Stars,” of from 18 to 20 consecutive 
nights. Applicants must be prepared to give security for the faithful performance of al! 
engagements made, or to be made with Stars or Members of the Profession for the ap- 
proaching season, that the pprcene reputation of the Drama in Virginia may not be in- 
yured. The Subscriber is willing to take all hazard of loss, beyond the sum agreed upon for 
the portion of interest. It may be necessary to state that Mr. J.C. Lambert (of the late 
National Theatre, N. Y.) has been engaged as the Deputy and Acting Manager of the 
Subscriber during his proposed absence. Proposals will be received until the 2Ist of 
Sept. next. GEORGE JONES, Lessee. 

ichmond, Va., Marshall Theatre, Aug. 1, 1840.—{aug 15] 


AMERICAN THEATRE, NEW ORLEANS. 
HE above named establishment will be completed on the 15th of October ensuing, and 
opened in the early part of November. 
The NEw AMERICAN THEATRE is situated at the corner of Camp and Poydras streets, 
a few doors above the late Camp street Theatre. 
STARS of acknowl] standing are invitedto make early proposals of engagements. 
The American Theatre will be constructed in such a manner as to adinit of EQUESTRIAN 
PERFORMANCES by removing the uette—and the undersigned are ready to receive 
proposals from any well poguisted uestrian Company, to perform during the season oc- 
casionally, occupying the time when their services will not be required in the theatre 
(during the performance of stars, &c.), in other portions of the city. 
Address us at St. Louis, Missouri, until the first of October. 
(aug 8] LUDLOW & SMITH. 


Pinsent 4 Things Theatrical. 


Theatrical affairs have rarely presented a more lively aspect than at the pre- 
sent moment. The season of 1840-41 has emphatically commenced, and here 
in town, we are as curious to hear of the success of Fanny Elssler in Boston, 
of Burton in Philadelphia, as to learn “show much was in the Park last night,” 
whether “ Ranger had a good benefit,” or the Bowery hasayet been converted 
into a circus. And this activity prevails in the midst of cémplaints as to hard 
times, and great political excitement! Let us not then despair of the stage ; 
its interests, like all others, must be exposed to fluctuations, to seasons of 
crowning prosperity, and to grievous reverses. The tide is now setting strong- 
ly in favor of the stage, and the public are lavishing money on the principal 
theatres in the three Northern capitals. Let us enter into detail. 

















The Park.—Power has drawn better houses this week, than last. The new 
farce of “‘ How to Pay Rent,” written by himself, has been very successful— 
more so than we thought it deserved upon sceing it the first night. There is 
some rare fun in a scene or two, which is irresistible; but other scenes are 
heavy. The introduction is tedious to a great degree, and some parts savor a 
little of clap-trap, as, for example, the apostrophe to Art. Nor do we like to 
see Power attempt the kind of pathos with which this farce abounds; it seems 
forced and unnatural. Nevertheless the town appears to admire the thing ex- 
tremely, and we can certify that some scenes bring down roars of laughter and 
thunders of applause. 

On Monday he appeared in “‘ St. Patrick’s Eve,” in conjunction with PLacipe 
in Old Fritz. The house filled at the announcement, and the play went off ex- 
tremely well. Mr. Power did not do himself entire justice, but he again and 
again moved the house to tears by the simplicity and naturalness of his acting. 
Placide played splendidly, and so well was the whole received, that the entire 
bill for the night was repeated on Wednesday, and notwithstanding the rain fell 
in torrents, drew another good house. On Tuesday evening Mr. Power appear- 
ed in “ Born to Good Luck,”—a genuine, good play to develope his mirth-provo- 
king peculiarities, and the best traits of Irish character, gallantry, generosity, 
and courage ; but in all other respects the less said of this play the better. 

“ Rory O’More” was revived on Thursday evening, but it rained so unceasing- 
ly, that we lost the pleasure of seeing the performance. Last evening he took 
his benefit, playing the two new farces. There is yet a sufficient stock of good 
plays in which he has not appeared during this engagement, to fill up two more 
weeks, and we are pleased to learn that at all events he plays through the next 
week, during which he gives us another new play. But why doeshe not give 
‘His Last Legs” more frequently ! Very many have desired to see it during the 
week, but it was played last evening for the first time since Thursday of last 
week. 

Niblo’s Garden.—Ns0 has done a good business this week. The Ravets 
draw immensely in their new pantomime, which for scenic effect is superior to 
any thing ever before produced in the country. Mr. Rancer has drawn well, 
with this unhappy exception,—on his benefit night it rained “ some,” and the 
house was thin. Niblohas set apart another night next week for him. 

On Monday evening a benefit is to he given here to Mrs. Rivers, whoa short 
time since met with so sad an accident at the Garden. With great generosity, 
three of the Ravels, Mr. Giubelei, Mr. C. E. Horn, Mr. Ranger, Mr. Williams, 
Mr. Browne, and others have volunteered their services for the occasion. Such 
an occasion ane such attraction, ought to draw a brimming house. 








The Olympic —Mircue.t has had houses full to the ceiling, the nights that 
we have heard of him. ‘Mr. and Mrs. White” is at present his great card. 
The rumor is that henceforth he is to give a new burlesque once a fortnight. 
Only give something novel and laughable, and his houses, at such convenient 
prices, must be good. 





Theatrical On Dits. 
Concerts have been the rage all the week in town. The Euterpians have 


given several with fair success. Hitt gave an “Olio” the other night, not very 
profitable. Messrs. ALexanpre and Manvers gave an entertainment at Wash- 
ington Hail on Thursday evening—the night it rained so hard—the house was as 
good as could have been expected on such a night. We are not sure that we 
have enumerated all the amusements in this line, but we would add by way of 
advice, that the season is not yet sufficiently advanced for concerts. Wait for 
cooler weather 

_ Fanny Evssver appeared atthe Tremont on Monday. To describe the ex- 
citement, the reception, the wreaths, the speeches, would be but a repetition of 
her new York success. We were well assured that all would go right in Bos- 
ton, and it has done so. A near friend of the editor was present on the occa- 
sion, and has written uson the subject. He says a hundred New Yorkers were 
present, including one of our distinguished bucks, who of course ‘threw on a 








Dy AROS ei clams 


te were sold.at auction in Boston, and among the other pre- 

eopnget by. en our Broadway Exquisite gave $36 for his three seats ! 

se was rather disappointed with “‘ La Tarentule,” but the Cracovienne 
brought the pitites on their legs. She hit them harder the next night (Wednesday). 
On Monday she was unaccountably frightened throughout, and came near faint- 
ing when called out. 4 
We have more definite news this week conceming Philadelphia theatricals. 
Burton appears to be doing unexpectedly well. He opened to $1500; the next 
night they played three farces, &c., to about $800, and the next night the 
“Lady of Lyons” to $500. Thursday and Friday night each about $800 again, 
the “ Patrician and Parvenu” being played, and Saturday crowned the week’s 
work, when “Oliver Twist” and the “ Dumb Belle” drew over $1000. A good 
beginning this, if the excitement can be kept up. An average of $500, with- 
out stars, is, however, too good to last, we fear. 
Mr. Bucxstone’s houses at the Chesnut-street have not been so good, though 
a friend of his in town tells us that the comedian wrote to him in the best spirits, 
and said that his houses were better and better each night. 
Hacxerr plays a fortnight with Burton, commencing on Monday next. Du- 
ring his engagement he will attempt Lear. Prrer Ricuines has had anew 
drama written for him, called ‘“‘ Washington,” of which report is favorable. We 
believe he fancies a resemblance in person; he certainly sings “Ye Sons of 
Freedom” grand! The new piece is to be effectively brought out. 
Another rumor is that Buaxe (Wm. Rufus) has taken the Walnut-street house. 
We learn nothing of the company or stars. 
Why do not the Philadelphia dailies give us more theatrical news! Now, a 
man has to look through files upon files to find a single comment. 
We call attention to the advertisement of yet arfother theatre in New Orleans, 
now ready to be leased. The location is excellent. 
Dan Marste, the best Yankee on the stage, they say, has just left town to 
fulfil Western engagements. He opens in St. Louis early in October. He last 
played in Boston, and very successfully. His new piece, ‘The Game Cock of 
the Wilderness,” has been particularly well received. The name is surely 
varmint. 

James Kenna tt, the best clarionet player in the Union, has been appointed 
leader of the West Point band. Since the days of Wixuts, that band has been 
falling off; but in Mr. Kendall they have a director who is sure to restore it to 
its former rank. A better appointment could not have been made. 
















Foreign Theatricals. 


So many hard things have been said of young Kean in these columns, that 
it is but justice to let his friends be heard occasionally. The following notice of 
his Macbeth, so unlike the scornful sneer of the Examiner, is from the critic of 
the Morning Post. 

Mr. Cuarves Kean’s Benerrr.—“ Bravo, bravo! Kean, Kean!” the con- 
gratulatory cheers which greeted the Leneficiaire last night, are still ringing in 
our ears. We never remember tu have witnessed a more signal triumph. The 
stage, at the fall of the curtain, presented the appearance of a vendange of bou- 
quets. The horticultural fé/e which is to take place this afternoon will not be 
able to compete with the show of flowers ; and well did Mr. Charles Kean de- 
serve the tributes which were so plentifully bestowed on him by his fair adini- 
rers. As for obtaining a place in the theatre, that has been out of the question 
ever since the announcement of Mr. Kean’s tirst appearance in Macbeth. The 
private boxes were crowded to excess, the dress circle was densely thronged, and 
the upper regions appeared to groan under the weight of the countless masses 
who came to see whether the son would inherit the transcendant talents of the 
father in his conception of this character, which has time out of mind been uni- 
versally acknowledged to be the most magnificent production of Shakspeare’s 
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“A Night in Grenada,” “ Kosciuoko,” “Faust,” “Euryanthe,” “The T 
and the Jewess,” “ Jessonda,” “Iphigenia in Taurus,” and finally, last u, 
“Titus.” Of these, seven were positive novelties ; and to the other four waht, 
musical reading was given—or at least a musical reading which was new ‘age 
—and which we take to be the true one. In a former notice we stated th ws 
celebrated English leader, who had witnessed the representation of “Der -” a 
schutz,” observed that he had led that sixty times, but had never heard it bef =~ 
In this sarcasm Is contained the pith of all we wish to say. It is undeniable <a 
the English (both performers and audience) have much to learn before they ¢ ” 
hope to rival their German neighbors in musical taste or talent ; but it is — 
unquestionable that they have powers of the first order, which only want dite “ 
ing properly in order to secure the guerdon of merit. We mention this in “ 
hypereritical spirit, but solely with a view of calling attention to a fact, un i 
sant, it is true, to be bound to admit, but of which good use may once va 
proper quarters by those most interested in the successful progress of music * 
this country, and they are its professors ; all of whom, and we do not except o» n 
will derive much advantage by a'tentively observing what may be done with 
(comparatively) inferior means, backed by superior knowledge, in contra-positioy, 
to what is to be effected by vastly superior under the guidance of mediocre mas. 
tership. Ina word, we feel compelled to admit the superiority of the German 
Opera performances in toto; and we have only to express a hope that this sy “ 
riority will be rendered less evident, year by year, in the case of our own artints ; 
a circumstance which will do away with our present inclination to hail the po. 
riodical return of the German Opera company ; but until this desirable et 
mation takes place we shall assuredly offer them a hearty welcome, being {ylly 
persuaded that they are of great use as instructors. Fancy an orchestra in whict 
the instrumental performers are all seated and arranged before the doors are 
opened—not a note or sound of tuning afterwards to be heard ; no hurrying he. 
tween the acts from their places ; in fact, no leaving them at all—no scraping 
and twisting, and fiddling, and preluding ; but all in respectful silence, awaiting 
the signal from the stage, when the first notes that are heard are the first notes of 
the opera or overture. Fancy this, we say, and let it be compared with the my. 
sical gymnastics of our English orchestras, not excepting even that of tho 
Queen’s Theatre, and the full force of the proverb, “ comparisons are odious.” 
will be at once apparent. We wish well to Engtish art and English artists— 
(we are Englishmen !)—and are the last to admit a questionable superiority oye; 
ourselves ; but in the matter of producing and performing a dramatic opera, the 
Germans beat us, which they ought not to do; and we avow the fact, trusting the 
statement will at last create a remedy. Morning Post 
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L.°Ombre. ’ 

The following very elegant article from the pen of Jules Janin, the celebrated 
fewilletomst of the Débats, is a gentle hint to artists of their fleeting popularity 
when absent from the scenes of their original glory :— 

Tue Acavemie Royate—L'Ompre.—A perturbed spirit wanders at inidnight, 
the hour of phantoms, in the gloomy galleries surrounding the Opera. ‘This 
shadow is still lighter than ordinary ones. She is pale and slender, and allows 
herself to ~- on without touching the ground. From whence arises this 
vapor that dances; what are her wants, and what does she say! Let us follow 
her, or rather let us wait for her at that door by which she will enter. Silence ' 
Here she is. Listen! 

“Open,” says the shadow to the inflexible door ; “open. [ come from a dis- 
tant country, in order to cross your noted threshold. [come from the land of 
snow and ice; I have left off my fur mantle ; I have bid adieu to those climates, 
which, in order to make room for me, have opened their doors. Open then, open, 
Tsay! I amcold here; my shoulder shivers under my dejected wings, my 
arms tremble, and feet—ay, methinks I have feet; but my name, you know it; 
but you have already recognised me ; but, if I choose, I am coming by the key- 
hole—by the invisible crack. Open! open! say I. Inflexible and ungrateful 
door! Ah, I understand, you vowed exile to me—yon irrevocably closed your 
doors upon me; but take care; be on your guard, lest I call to my assistance 
and divulge my name tothat city which is asleep, and on a sudden, to that name 





fertile genius. On first coming forward Mr. Kean was enthusiastically received 
and appeared somewhat embarrassed at making his first appearance before the 
English public in this difficult part. In a moment, however, he threw off all 


the milk of human kindness in the breast of Macbeth. Mr. Kean’s success last 
evening was one of the most brilliant which ever have been recorded in the an- 
nals of the drama. Throughout the whole piece he continued achieving a suc- 
cession of triumphs far too numerous for us to record, and at the last, instead of 
being exhausted by the stupenduous exertions which he had undergone, Mr. 
Kean appeared to have gained fresh vigor and inspiration, and fought his last 
fight, and died, like a gallant soldier, with his harness on his back, just as Ed- 
mund Kean did before him; and it would be impossible to praise him more. 
But of Mr. Kean or the actor last night we saw or thought nothing. It was 
Macbeth, Macbeth, Macbeth. Ever and anon he appeared before us, first at- 
tired in the plaid of the wild highlander, with the weird sisters on the heath ; 
next led on by the diabolical instigation of his wife to stain his hands with the 
blood of his confiding sovereigu ; and then—we yet shudder and quail at the hi- 
deous workings of remorse which tore his heartstrings asunder in the spectre 
dagger scene—he threw his words upon us like thunderbolts, and not a soul 
within the confines of the theatre but felt a weight off his mind when he disco- 
vers that he is the dupe of his own disordered brain. It were vain to attempt 
giving any description of the almost supernatural effects produced by Mr. Kean’s 
utterance ofthe few simple words—* It’s no such thing.’’ This and the closing 
scene were the two giand coups de main by which he carried away so splendid a 
harvest of admiration and congratulation. The various costumes worn by Mr. 
Kean last evening were some of the most superb ever seen upon the stage. 
When he appeared in the borrowed robes of majesty his sumptuous and costly 
attire was well worthy of amonarch. It consisted of a rick crimson velvet ga- 
berdine, over which hung a mantle of dark green velvet, lined with ermine. His 
other costumes, though necessarily not gorgeous, were all remarkable for ele- 
gance andsimplicity. At the fall of the curtain Mr. Kean was loudly called for, 
and at length came forward and received a tremendous fire of applause, and had 
to bide the pelting of a pitless storm of bouquets. An announcement was then 

iven forth that the manager had entered into a fresh engagement with Mr. 
Kean for nine more nights. ‘This led toa second ebullition of bravos. 





Granp Opera—La Tactioni at Paris.—The return of the truly inimitable 
Taglivni for a few nights to the scene. of her early triumphs, on the boards of 
this theatre, has been the event of the week. On the first intelligence of her 
brief engagement, such was the demand for places that it was found necessary to 
throw nearly the whole of the yarterre into stalls, and it is scarcely necessary to 
state that every seat in the vast edifice had received its occupant long before the 
rising of the curtain for the ballet, which was to restore to the public their long- 
lost favorite in one of her most delightful creations—‘ La Syiphide.”’ The meet- 
ing was not altogether unaccompanied by a certain anxiety among the crowded 
pe te of the gentle danseuse, for during her three years’ absence—almost an 
eternity on the stage—rumor had not been inactive, and hints to the effect that 
time, aided by the rude climate of the Nurth, had somewhat net her elasticity 
of step and grace of motion, were in busy circulation. hatever uneasiness 
these rumors might have caused her fricnds was, however, dispersed to the 
winds on her first bound across the stage, which proved at once that Taglioni 
was yet all herself, and still the first dancer in the world. A new pas, composed 
for her in St. Petersburg, in which she displays all the resources of her match- 
less tslent, drew down transports of applause, which only ceased on her re-ap- 
— the stage after its termination. In the second act the enthusiasm of 
the public seemed even to increase, and she may almost literally be said to have 
danced on flowers. It is not improbable that the fervid kindness of her reception 
by the public, assisted, perhaps, by a desire to take a little graceful vengeance 
for the rumor above alluded to, may have led the goddess of the night to a more 
than ordi effort to please ; for certain it is that, in the opinion of the whole 
theatre, on this occasion she even surpassed all her former marvellous displays. 
The same unparalleled union of grace and vigor in her dance, with the winning 
gentleness, smplicity, and modesty of her beautiful pantomime, which have 
ever distingui her performance, are still its marked characteristics—the 
latter even in an improved degree. ‘The only drawback upon the pleasure af- 
forded by this delightful re tation was the consciousness that it was so tran- 
sient. t the gentle pire whose only home shvuld be Paris, is bound once 
more to plume her silken wing, after a few brief performances, for the frozen 


ions of the North. 

- sad Wattack 1n Lonpon.—In the state of the theatrical world, 
when in of the legitimate drama we have one actor, one melo-dramatist, 
one farceus, we were not sorry to meet James Wallack a few mornings ago, 
ing in better health snd spirits than most actors can boast, especially after a 
trip over the Atlantic. We hear that two or turec managers are struggling to 

ge Mr. Wallack, who, eS ne Seen e Ashersiy & tine Sey 

imself with theatrical articles ; but we are not troubling ourselves with 
such like, but merely wish to congratulate our friends on the cer- 
ing Vv i of a man of first- 












which is beloved, all the city will wake up, and you will see it running on al! 
sides, and shouting, ‘Open, open that door.’ Young men, young women in tli 
| chaste beauty of their first sleep, old men who follow me from their heart aud 


| 





reserve and embarrassment, and plunged headlong and gallantly into the yawn- | soul, foreigners from distant climes, the poct whose ideal [ was, kings incoguito 
ing gulf and fearful whirlpool of conflicting emotions and passions which soured | —all, all will rash to my aid, and they will come in order to shatter you to pie- 


ces, vile door. Then be stirring and awake, sleepy city ; bring the hatchets ant 
torches, make that unjust oak disappear, break those solid hinges, and open th 
kingdom to the queen who returns among you ! 

‘“* But stop, 1 am not malicious; I will yet retain my anger, I will forgive you 
Open silently. You know well that I can cross your threshold without touching 
it. Formerly, no doubt you remember it, your folding doors flew open withou! 
so many entreaties. The stout lock greeted me joyously. ‘The very hinges, 
which creaked and grumbled, assumed their most flute-like voice. ‘They said 
immediately, ‘It is her—she appears !’ and my rivals were jealous, knowing thet 
I had entered there without leaving a fold of my dress, an eud of my veil, even 
the print of my foot. Avaricious «oor for all—for | alone you were liberal; a 
door which has been crossed by no one without leaving something on the way, a 
slight smile, a remnant of its beanty, or a share of its virtue ; a door besieged 
by so many impatient young men, by so many lovers in despair, by so many am- 
bitions concealed under the gauze; a door which remains closed for me in tx 
present day, as if [ had come in wooden shoes and long petticoats. Do you not 





‘ recollect my glorious days? Do you remember what a /¢/e there was within 


when I had hardly crossed your threshold? Then the house became illuminated 
from head to foot, as if by enchantment; the palaces, huts, mountains, dales 
and rivulets which wind amidst the most delightful paths, came to await my 
passage. The house was filled with women and flowers, and rung with spplaust 
when it only knew that I was there behind the curtain; if some wavering gauze 
detached itself from that eternal azure sky, if some cloud overcast the earth, 
then were shouts echoed forth in transport unanimously, ‘It is her ! it is her! 
there she is! it is the flapping of her wings!’ Yes, it is J, it is I still, and | 
always! O blessed door! the door of my Eden and of my Heaven! a door 
which leads to my sweet kingdom of Scotland, to my banks of the Danube, and 
to my resplendent seraglio! open, open, say I again !” 
Thus speaks the shadow when in trouble and in her grief she wrings her 
wings, bends her head, and from her head drop coronets of corn flowers and 
roses. In that suppliant imprecation the shadow passes by turns from a smile 
to a threat, from tears to anger, from fury to lamentation! She asks agam a 
mission to hernative land. Vain efforts! vain entreaties! vain threats! Then 


. . } , I. 
_ she fancies that she has mistaken the door ; she does not recognise the lofty g# 


leries. ‘ Well,” she exclaims, “how foolish Iam! I am sure that [ am al- 
ready at the door of some old manwho married in the young days of Madame 
Bigottin !”’ ; 4 

And we also, in our turn, reply to the afflicted and beautiful creature :—“ AD: 
that is what ensues by leaving the natal grove, the paternal hut, the grass upo! 
which remained imprinted your little foot of fifteen years! You see what It's 





_ to fly off by dint of your wings from the heaven that protected yon, and far awéy 


from the country by which you were beloved. See what arises from rejectité 
the féte, every evening of which you were the idol! when at a distance, and 1 
thick clouds, your name becomes lost, and then it travels to where all rumorsde- 
void of foundation are carried away by the echo, and which it strews on Its 108° 
like the child who gives its breakfast tothe little birds of thesky. You go ##) 
without bidding a farewell—you leave in the midst of praise, abruptly — 
ted; you hardly glance at those who bewail you ; and when you return, @ - 
three years, from that vile exile, you are amazed at such a silence, you 40 not 
know what it means, and you ask why the road is deserted, and why you posed 
alone in that path which was formerly much frequented! It is, that since Jeet 
time others have taken your place ; other glories have been reaped by light a 
which have shown themselves, and have, therefore, been accepted. You! te 
was bewailed for a week, and that is a great lamentation fora shadow ; gt r 
mourning went where go other mournings. You were weeped for like = “A 
that flies away, and all is said; and now you are much ‘1 the wrong to knec 
that innocent door, for the door does not know your name any longer.” ie 
But the shadow does not listen tous ; she will not hear our advice ; 1 ar 
at her cause, she pronounces in a low tone of voice the name which she nee 
by dancing, without a balancing pole, upon the invisible wire In a spider's a 
whieh the fairy Titania s out in the air, that name which caused - end 
hearts to beat—“I am Taglioni,” she exclaimed, “dear echo; and: the ¢ 
echo, as insolent as the Opera door, repeated, in a mutinous tone, “Certo” 
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